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THE MISSES SCOTT. 


Some time since two voung 


idies of the name of Scott, 


nts of Fairfax County, 
inia, were the means of 
turing the Captain of a 
lunteer regiment from Con- 
ut hey have now 

1 taken themselves, and 
llustrate, on this page, 
they 
into our lines at Fall's 
eh. The account of 
ir capture is thus given 


appearance as 


1 Connecticut boy, one of 
scouting party w hich took 


After tting out of the woods 
e to a corn-field, through 

1 we crawled on our hands 
knees, and we got complete- 
irned,” but managed to get 

rh the greatest danger and 
to a house, where we went 
rat we could make out, 

ni there an old man, 

usked if any of our troops 

there. The wanted to know 
were on the Southern side. 
Upton told him “ Yes;" 

he told us we were about 

le from their tents, but to 
it or we would be captured. 

f course appeared frightened, 

| ported a man outside to look 
Lieutenant Upton told him 

an officer of a South Caro- 

s regiment. The old man told 


im all ahout the United States 


s of all the seces- 
- and finally said 
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OOPIgs Six CENTS 


he had in hie howe the two Di 
Seotte who took the Yankee (ay 


tain the old man took ne into 
the room and introderced ur t 
tue Mina Seott That moment 
wae a proud one for ue, for right 
in our bands were thoer whom ¢! 


whole brigade had been hunting 
for, But we comtinued to play our 
part, complimenting the Indice 
highly for their feat, and pry 
ing the old man for further in 
formation. When, sfter learning 
the meet direct round t 
lLAentenant Upton told them 

muet go, bot he would like fo ene 
the whole femily together to hid 


our camy 


them good-!ry Aceording|y they 
all came out in the front porch 
the old man, hia wife, three sons, 
and daughter, and the two Mi 


Beotts We just formed a circle 
when Lieutenant 
Upton, drawing bie «werd, de 
urrender te the 
Uriited State You caught to have 
eon their facee! The two M 


Seottse and the young nen wrre 
all we took with a The exeite 

ment wa very great when we 
went into camp, and we found 
they had en ne ty lot, and 
perme Hypat after we With 
the t Mi Yeotts we marched 
te the General's quarter and 


left the ladies there, 
we took to the guard -houge The 
General nt for 


and the men 


m in the evra 
nd complimeuted us highly 
for our conduct on this ovcerion 
The ladies of Virginia and 
Maryland 
rule, fiercer in their secession 
At Balti 
insulted 


have heen, as a 


ism than the men 
more our troops are 
daily bs ladies, 
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THE TWO FURROWS. 
RY ¢. HH. WEBR 
Tue springtime came, bat not with mirth— 
The banner of our trust, 
And with it the best hopes of earth 
Wate trailing in the dust. 


The Farme: saw the shame from fas, 

And stopped hia plow afeld; 
the Llade of peace bat the brand of war 
his arm of mine must wield. 


Not 
| 
When traitor hands chat dag would staia, 
Their homes ket women keep; 
Unild its sare burn bright ageia, 
Let others sow and reap. 


The Farmer sizhel—a hivtime ong 
The plow has been my trust; 
In truth it wert an afrant wrong 


Tc icave it now to rust. 


With ready strength the Farmer tore 
[he iron irom the wood, 

And to the villeg: smith he b 
That plow-sh#re stout and good. 


The blacksmith’: arms were bare and brown, 
And loud the bellows roared: 

The Farmer fiang xis plow-share down— 
“Now forge mc oct a sword!” 


And then a merrr, merry chime 
[he soundiog anvil rung; 

Good sooth, it was a nobler rhyme 
Than ever poet sang. 

The blacksmith wrought with skill that day, 

The Dlede was keen and bright, 





And now wher kest is the fray 
The Fanner leads the fight. 
Not as of old that blade he sways 
To break the meadow’s sleep, 
But througk the rebel ranks he lays 
A furrow broad and deep. 
I Farmer's face is burned and brown, 
Bat light is on his brow, ° © 
Night well he wots what biessings crown 
The T  ] f e YP! ; 
Me € lay success— 
Phes ran Farmer's word— 
Tt ne ets n shall $ 
This fu On Sword 
> 1E > TEE i y 
HARI RR = V vee kK 4 . 
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OUR INSTITUTIONS ON THEIR 


TRIAL. 
fg most convefiient government for a na- 
tion at war is a despotic monarchy; the 


most inconvenient—according to general opin- 
iou—a democratic republic. A despotic mon- 
arch, having no advisers to defer to, no respon- 
sibility to fear, and no laws to obey, can act 


*wih a promptstade, an energy, and a secrecy 


which are rarely compatible with the checks 
and trammels of limited governments. He 
can meet despe.ate cmergencies with desperate 
remetlics: and, while popular governments are 


studying how 1 
unforeseen cris 


cuuciliate existing laws with 
, can despise or trample any 
every thing which may stand in the 
way of his purpose. Him no Congressional 
debetes delay, nor caviling Committees annoy ; 
no newspapers bafile by premature betrayals of 
his plans; po rics compel to disregard genius 
ia the choice cf his officers; no laws hamper in 
the selection of the most efficient methods to 
attain bis ends. If be has the money, the men, 
and the will, te prosecute the war is to him no 
task at all. 
it is a very different matter in a democratic 
republic sach -s ours. In the first place, the 
Constitation—n document not framed in view 
of such wars as the present one, for instance, 
aud full of checks on the authority of the Ex- 
ecutive—ties the hands of the President, and 
forbids his deing many things which war may 
remicr it absolutely necessary for him to do. 
The laws of the United States—framed for the 
general good in time ef peace—lay further re- 
strictiens upor him: leave him no power to 
stop unlawful trade, for instance, and mone to 
interfere with constructive treason. Under the 
law he can neither ealist men to ight, nor pay 
them for fgiting, without the previous decree 
of Congress. When he has got the men and 
the money, Congress still retains the power of 
directing Low the money and the men shall be 
employed, and of appointing Committees to see 
that sheit directions are carried out. Even the 
Sxecutive Authority of the President is consti- 
utionally shared with a body of advisers who 
are entitled to s knowledge of his secrets. Over 
and abcre ali, the Supreme Court enjoys and 
exercises the right of pronouncing the Presi- 
dent’s acts invelid, null, and void. Then come 
the. people and tho press. Though the people 
can net constitutionally act upou the Govern- 
ment except tiroagh the ballot-tox, yet sill 
“ popular psessuse” is a power known 10 and 


thing and 





repressed by the arm of authority, it is almost 
parent! This pressure is mostly exercised 
through the press. The power of a free and an 
able press is sach that wise men have doubted 
whether it were possible to carry on 2 long war 
in its presence. Wars—even the most glorious 
—make so many malcontents among those 
whose livelihood is taken away by the war, and 
discontent at home is so fatal to the adminis- 
tration of a Government engaged in a great 
war, that even English statesmen im omr day 
have doubted whether the freedom of the press 
should be absolute in war as in pedce—whether 
newspapers, working for private ends or in the 
interest of unpatriotic malcontents, should be 
suffered to weaken the hands of Government, 
during war-time, by malevolent opposition. 
We are now testiag these various inconven- 
jences of the form of government under which 
we live. Our institutiods are on their trial. 
We know that they work well in peace; we 
know that they do not prevent our carrying on 
a foreign war: it remains to be seen whether 
they are compatible with a great civil war. 
Thus far, the nation has good ground for 
self-gratulation. We have a President who, 
like Jackson, has not feared to take the responsi- 
bility of acting as the emergency required. We 
have a Congress patriotic enough to ratify his 
acts, give him men and money in abundance, 
to increase his power wherever increase was need- 
ed. And the people have thus far been nobly 
true to themselves. No one has heard a single 
faint-hearted cry: no one thinks of compromise ; 
no one objects to pay fairly and squarely for the 
work that is to be done. The hundred days 


| which have elapsed since the bombardment of 


Sumter have not in the least wearied or enfee- 
bled the national sentiment aroused by that 
outrage. 

Let us hope that it will be so to the end. 
Montesquieu telle es that the only difficulty 
with republican + .v~- sments is that they re- 
quive so much vir: ¢ a their citizens. That is 
just the point. ic our people have enongh vir- 
tue—that is to say, cowumge, perseverance, loy- 
alty to themselve* anu to trath, fidelity to their 
principles, and iioues’y of purpose—they can 
carry on this wai jus: as well as any despot 
could. If they have not, the war will end, 
some day, in the sacrifice of honor and nation- 
ality, and the United States will sink lower than 
Mexico. 

We can not too often repeat that the first 
duty of the citizen at this juncture is to give to 
the President a generous, confiding, aud cor- 
dial support. No man can donbt that Mr. Lin- 
coln and General Scott are loyally and honestly 
striving to put down this rebellion. This task 
entitles them to the undivided support of every 
patriot, and ought to insure them against petty 
cavils and mean suspicions. Such journals as 
the New York Tribune, which selects this crit- 
ical moment as the fit time to sneer unworthily 
at the military genius of Scott and the loyalty 
of Seward, ought to be banished from every hon- 
est man’s house, as the most efficient, if not the 
hired instruments of the rebels. 


THE “TRIBUNE” ON MR. RUS- 
SELL. 

Over genial contemporary, the Tribune, has 
made two attempts to explain the Russell-Da- 
vis controversy to its readers. In the first it 
stated that we had ‘‘ charged Mr. Russell with 
treachery to our cause,” which of course was a 
sheer invention; in the second it says that we 
“aecused Mr. Russell of a tacit refusal to sus- 
tain our artist in the pretext by which he sought 
to evade the retribution of Southern foes to 
Northern literature.” We need hardly add that 
we have done nothing of the kind. We have 
accused Mr. Russell of nothing whatever. We 
stated that we were informed and believed that 
he knew Mr. Dayis was our artist when they left 
Washington together—uothing more. Indeed 
for some time past we have seen nothing in any 
paper that was not complimentary to Mr. Rus- 
sell, with the single exception of the following 
disgraceful paragraph from the editorial col- 
umns of the New York 7ribune of Jaly 21: 

“* © © The social habits of the Times corre- 
spondent * * * have been matters of general 
discussion. Grant that the drinking and smoking 
a journalist does is stimulus to iutellectaal exer- 
cise,” etc., ete. 

Bat the Tribune is nothing if not scurrifons. 








Ga Mr. Sawver Wann states, in 5 commn- 
nication to the Times, that the leter signed by 
him, which was published in Harper's Weel/y 


of July 20, was ‘‘an extract from a private note | 
addressed 


by him,” €tc. Thisis nottrue. The 
letter was published extme, and was not pri- 
vate, but a business communication, addressed 
by name to the Editor of Harper's Weekly, on 
the business of journal. Neither Mr. Sax- 
vert Warp himself nor the other statements 
contained in his letter seem to require any no- 
tice at our hands. 


co * Great Exrectanons” is i 
Peterson & Co., uniferm with ell Se a various < 





} Mustrations by McLenan, for $1 50. 


THE LOUNGE, 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Ix an article of the Lounger’s, called “Who are 
against us?” published in this colamn in the paper 
for July 20, “it was evident enough to ail who 
were in the habit of reading the New York Tribune 
that the writer bad that paper in mind.” 

Yet such an article could not be justly called an 
innuendo. If a man says frankly that the leader 
of our armies in this emergency is a traitor, he says 
as plainly as words can, to all who know General 
Scott to be the leader, that Scott is a traitor. So 
when the Lounger says that if a paper takes a cer- 
tain course it helps the enemy, he says to every 
one who knows that the 7ribune takes that course, 
that in Kis opinion the Tribune helps the enemy. 
It is perfectly plain speaking, which yet does not 
prejudice those who do not read the paper. 

But while the Lounger wished to say in the most 
emphatic manner that a particular course was fa- 
tal to the country, he did not say nor imply that 
those who took it wished ill to the country ; for 
nothing is more evident than that the friends of a 
cause are often enough its most serious practical 
opponents. To defend unwisely may be as disas- 
trous as to attack. “It would be a most unpar- 
donable misapprehension of human virtue,” says 
Niebubr, ‘‘to cast a doubt upon the sincerity of 
Cato’s intentions; and this sincerity is not im- 
peached by the assertion which has often been 
made, and I think with great justice, that Cato 
with hie philosophy did incaleulable injury to the 
Commonwealth.” 

‘The Lounger certainly did not intend to asperse 
motives. Yet as some expressions be used, taken 
with the strong tone of the article, may perhaps 
fairly suggest that he doubted the honest patriot- 
ism of the conductors of the Tribune, he says bere, 
in justice to himself, that he should as soon doubt 
his own. believes that they wish to see the 
Governmen intained without the least compro- 
mise; but he believes just as firmly that the course 
they have pursued leads straight to compromise, 
and consequent destruction of the Gorernment; 
and that, therefore, it is a course which every citi- 
zen who can speak to the public mind should, how- 
ever bambly and inadequately, withstand. For 
the hope of crushing this rebellion lics more in 
the unity of public opinien than in the army in 
the field. When that mnity is destroyed, the army 
is defeated. And whoever pursues a course which 
tends to destroy that harmony does all he can, 
however upright his intention, to defeat that army. 

Whether a particular course does or does not 
tend to destroy that harmony is, of course, the 
question. 

The Lourger can not leave the subject without 
adding that this article is written solely upon his 
own impulse, and not by the expressed or impli 
desire of any body. For he fully believes that 
there may be the most radical difference of opinion, 
and the most ardent expression of that difference, 
without the imputation of bad motives; and that 
it is perfectly possible for the Tribune itself to dis- 
like the course of Harper's Weekly, and to oppose it 
altogether, without speaking, as it does in its num- 
ber for Sunday, July 14, of “the malice” of its pro- 
prietors; or of its “‘puppyism,” and the “ 
and malicious unfairness” upon the part of its pro- 
prietors, as it does in its editorial columns on Sun- 
day, the 2ist July. 
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SCHOOLING BY WINFIELD 80OTT. 

Ir is a curious fact, but it is a fact, that the 
reckless maundering and hysterical vituperation 
of the rebel newspapers in regard to the free and 
loyal citizens of this country are serioustg believed 
by most intelligent Southern people, and even by 
those whose frequent residence and many friend- 
ships at the North should have saved from such 
delusion. But this secession is a moral epidemic. 
It destroys conscience, reason, and common sense. 

Such persons really suppose that Mr. Lincoln is 
adrunken ape; that his life is a constant debauch, 
ee SS See At the same 

i y believe him to be a black-hearted use-~ 
er—a miscreant pausing at nothing, and trying to 
wade through bleed to a throne. Ie is represent- 
ed as keeping gloomy state in his palace; fawned 








Master for « 
feaced voy 20 governments; where it can mot be | editions of Dickens's works pultished hy them. |} mot clese ou > 


This is the lesson of the day. Dr. Scots. is ring- 
ing his beH. Let all the children come to school. 
The Doctor is of theeld school; and those who do 
not learn the lesson will be thrashed until they do. 





WHAT CATO THE YOUNGER SAYS To BRECKIN. 
RIDGE THE YOUNGER AND COMPANY. 


overthrow of the Republic. He milder 
measures. Cato replied, and his reply is the only 
oration of his preserved to us. r 


appearance 
duct ; and of 


Fortune, 1f he himse! f could be exempted from the im- 


is time that in their majesty the people of the United 
States should make known to the world that this 


him a traitor’s doom” —when those gentlemen 
hear these words do they not know, as every gen- 


erous heart in the land with ardor, 
that heroic patriotism, also, has not changed much 
since the days of Cato? 





TWO KENTUCKIANS. 


Two Kentuckians lately spoke, and the whrlc 
country closely listened. Mr. i 


i place among the 
most illustrious Americans ; the true patricis 
faithful to their country when 
fidelity is dangerous. Mr. Breckinridge, a man 
well known by name and position to the country, 
bat conspicuous by good fortune rather than by 
proved ability, in his quibbling plea against the 
President's course betrays all the desire without 


: 
: 
5 
; 


people in to a , wh 
a him, a usurper, who 
Mr. Biolt paints in vivid colors the of 


en ae ae 
wicked men. I unbounded g¢ in 
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live only in the life of the whole. He who 
shows this to his State does a service which no 
service can surpass. He who blinds her to it stabs 





ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED VICTIM. 


speak of the grande armée. Why not the 


darmée, any more than the nation should "be called 
la République? War is not a peculiar’y French 
science that its technical terms must be expressed 
in French. 
Let us have an end of this priggish nonsense. 
General Scott is the chief of an army, not of a 
armée ; and General M‘Dowell and General 
‘Clellan—whose names be honored !—command 
divisions, not corps. 





WHEN TO CELEBRATE A VICTORY. 

Tux proper time to celebrate a victory is when 
the army returns victorious, not when it marches 
out to battle. Nobody, probably, who could be 
said to have any opinion, supposed that this rebel- 
lion, which had so long and strong a start of the 
Government, could be suppressed in a month, or 
without the fluctuating fortune of war. There 
must be many battles, victories, and defeats. Now 
one side will triumph, now the other. The essen- 
tial point is that every body shall keep his head 
and heart as cool as possible; and above all, not 
suppose that a single battle can conclude the war. 

We must rely upon our common sense. At this 
moment of writing, for instance, the advance of 
our army is checked at Manassas. Now let us 
suppose that the enemy is in as strong force as we: 
we know that they have the choice of position ; 
that they are strongly and skillfully fortilied; that 
they have as many cannon, and that they are as 
well-served; that in their ranks are many men 
who, under the melancholy delusion cast upon 
them by their leaders, seriously believe that they 
are opposing the irruption of a savage horde whose 
motto is ‘ Beauty and booty ;” that the Reb:l 
Congress has just assembled at Richmond, and that 
defeat now would be so todishearten that body and 
demoralize the insurrection, that every nerve will 
be strained to desperation to secure success. 

these facts in mind, and remembering 
the chances of war, it would bg by no means sur- 
prising if the enemy held their position. But what 
then? Did you suppose that our army was to 
march straight from the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico? Did you suppose that all the transfer 
of so many of the best arms of the country to the 
rebel part of the country by that worthy patriot, 
John B. Floyd, was to have no result? Above 
afl, did you suppose that the leaders of this cruel 
rebellion would dare to retreat altogether? They 
must stand somewhere: they must fight: for it is 
better for them to run the risk of a battle with 
loyal citizens than meet the fatal rage of those 
whom they have duped into treason. 

But while a great defeat at this period of the 
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If fast, who'll be bound fast to him for life, viding a ty: was aed, 

Ar 17 Again, vou Sus! The Wiscount is ever apt at and recommitted to the ( on Affaire. A 

on chewriy. A friend of his the other day was talking ssant to the bill auth ing the employunnah of vals teers. 
America, and saying that to set the slaves all free with- A bill to suppress i Tntrod 

ut injuring thelr owners would be almost an sct of magic. | 244 referted to the Committes on the Judielary 

Pa gt the Wiscount. ‘* Well, I don't see that executive session the Senate odoumnad wens My 

exactly { might certainly be called an act of negro- Mr. Henry May, of Maryland, was sworn in and took his 

a fan = seat. A resolution was offered the scope of the 

COCKNEY CONUNDRUM. —— a fn 


What's the difference between the late Sultan, Abdul | siderable discussion 





me ope of 81 to 42. The Tariff bill was then taken up. Tar- 
Abdul Medjid is Abdul as was, but the present Sultan is | iff bill, levying a war tax on tea, coffee, sugar, ete, was 
Abdul Aziz. emus te comets, Sub geeeeen cates ee ae. 
eee On reday, 
We are told that ‘*as a man makes his bed so he must ky B, -F ee amie oy 
ag eet eee i we SA Sm, Cee attend during the remainder of the session, when, on mo- 
balance-sheet is not drawn w straight, there is gen- | ¢ Senator Vermont, elected 
erally awful lying in it. ™ —~ el wid Langhin. — 





Inpatirate Recurr ror Hor Weatwen.—What is the 
best way to prevent meat turning? Eat it straight off. terior, 
—— jon of 


“Au, ALtve, Oul"—Priendship, it mort be confessed, | Sonsts tran mtablishment wan tepeted back t the 








is of a far more cannibalistic turn than Enmity. Men are epee ‘te tag in vocation tn he 

merely bitten by their enemies, but they are eaten up by | West Point was, after some discussion, stricken 

their a = —— ae Ce = ee 
tno or shall be used to 

Louis XIV. being extremely harassed by the repeated coverctan Shani or to iaterfare with slavery, wadch eoene 


f 
; 
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of a veteran officer for promotion, said one l nd debate, in which several 
day, loud enough to be heard, ‘‘That gentleman is the tieieete — 7 








ticipated. Senator Sherman offered betitu 

most troublesome officer I have in my service. “ That is for Senator Powell auem@mant, t the effect that the pur 
precisely the charge,” said the old man, “ which your maj- of the mili establishment were to e the 
esty’s enemies bring against me." Jnion, to a authority and the oatherlay of the 
— Jonstitation, to defend property. This substitute of 

An adjutant of a volunteer corps, being doubtful wheth- | Senator Sherman's was agreed to by 33 to 4, and the bill 
er he had distributed muskets to all the men, cried out, | as amended was A was made from the 


—= —— joyment of 

A Bladensburg correspondent tells us of an officer in une [ata Tense, s bill capphemaneas the act for the punish- 
of the Volunteer regiments stationed there: Finding that | ishment of was Ope nt 
offenses against good discipline were getting to be entirely dion was atta Laneonn UNL ieee os Conan, 
too numerous, he established a court-martial for the trial | to inquire into the expediency of closing certain in 
and judgment of offenders, and issued the following order: | the rebelliour States. A considerable portion of the day's 
“If the court-martial exonerates an offender, then the of- | session was taken up in a debate elicited by the report of 
ficer of the day will punish him in such manner as he may | the Judiciary re-olution 
think proper—handcuffing or tying to a fence." 


“ All you that are without arms, held up your hands!" per irh the to authorize the em 





SS 


his 
edt tent toper who had drunk nothing stronger than | ous ways with the rebels. Several members to 
¥ all his life, called for a goblet of water on his death- | the discussion, which was quite animated and interesting. 
bed, saying, “« When « man is dying he ought to make it The House afterward the Tariff bill. The Senate's 


up with his amendments to the Naval A 








. — in. The bill providing for an increase of the stand- 
The fol! letter father to ng.army to twenty-four thousand men was then taken 
college: lowing wes Gas ys me up,,and an amendment adopted, converting thore regi- 
+ My meas Son,—I write to send you mew socks, medi ee — forces, when, without further action, 
which your mother has just knit _— ee On Friday, 19th, the Senate passed the Civil Appropria- 
—. . a i Bpadi fry mnay'n wisely, { | tion Bill, and the bill making appropriations for the legis 
nee wis e "hack roel ~y a Your mo. | itive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government. 
Roaltupdie beget ‘ nas got the A bill providing for the construction of one or more iron- 
ie: om —" air ee ~ ‘in ether cased steamships of war was referred to the Naval Com- 

un I bee wea will €01 ~~ 5 “T dent with reference to the suppression of the rebellion was 
you @> ant, you eso 6 deuiny, = her and my- discussed by Senator Bayard, of Delaware, who was in 
self are your affectionate parents.” 

















ay a —_- wy ty oy: De pee 
oe “ os t ouse, the viding the ter organization 
I'm getting fat,” as the thief said when he was steal- of the miliary establishment was pasted ; also the Senate 
ing lard. el - groviding tee a Campureey tusveane of the navy. Mr, 
. srittend ky, as leave to submit resolu- 
“We knew an old man who believed that ‘what was to | tions declaring the present civil war had been forced on us 
be, would be.’ He lived in a infested by very sav- by the disunionists of the Southern States now in rebclion 
age Indians, He always took his gun with him, but this : 


time he found some of his family had emergency, 

—— without it, ys a “7 4 of passion and resentment, will recollect only their duty 
wes ae danger & & +! that he | to their country; that the war is not waged for conquest 

would not die till histime came anyhow. * Yes,’ says the | or subjugation, or for interfering with the or extab- 

old fellow, 1 was to meet an Indian, and his time | jiched institutions of these States, but to maintain and de- 

had come, it wouldn't do net to have my gun. fend the supremacy of the Constitution, with the rights 

i . 

rer the Cape; but a lady and equality under it unimpaired; that as soon as 

generally doubles hers to keep her warm. ; 

—_— 





A gentleman made his wife « present of a ellver drink- | nounced that he had no more bills to report, and moved an 
i p, with an angel at the bottom, and when he filled | adjournment till Monday, which was to. 
it her, she used to drain it to the bottom, and he asked 


j he 
—— her reason. “ Why," replied the wife, | ferred to the Naval Commi 
bad I won't leave the old devil a drop.” 


—_—— 








sytvania Volunteem, formed the sdvence column of the 
army. 
ane evacuated Fairfax Court House and Uentre- 
sdvauced, fall 
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position he was called at 
the present war to take command of a regt- 
volunteers. 


GENERAL PATTERSON SUPERSEDED. 


: 
a 








GENERAL FREMONT AT WASHINOTOSN. 
Major-General Fremont has been ruamonrd to Wagh- 
ington, probably with a view to tales council with the War 
i as to the government of his new district tn 


AFFAIRS IX MISSCURT. 
Our latest accounts from Miseourt state tha: both Den 
M‘Culloch and Governor Jackson have retreated, with all 


au to have a command numbering some 17,000, in- 
cluding the Texan Kangers and a Regiment from Mise! 
sippi. General Lyen, wh« was marching south to at 
their force, at Inet account, had six thousand men, « 
expected soon to have ten or twelve thousand. Ile had 
aleto—which is of the utmet in oco—a lance park ff 
field-artillery of various ¢ criptions, an abundance of am- 
munition, and a full transportation train. Mranutime, ip 
North Missc:uri secession eppcars to be entirely crushed 
out. General + amy established the National Head- 
quarters at St. C , having under his coutrol about 
seven thousand troops, ae posted thet all pe yn arooy 
are within easy reach. "uring the session of the Ste 
Convention at Jefferson Ofty the national ¢ and the 
Home Guards will encamp witeide the city limits. 
UNFORTUNATE AFFAMR AT FOUTKESS MONKHOK. 
An unfortunate affair hae occurred pear Fortress Mon- 
roe. On Friday night e volunteer party, it ap- 
went out from Hampton without vs, and © 
red upon a party of rebels, about four o'¢lack 
morning, while in the woods, One of them, Dr. Raw 
was shot dead by a rife ball, and two others were captu 





BO BLOCKADE OF NORTH CAROLINA ProRTs, 

We learn that the port of Beaufort, North Carolina, ts 
for the most time perfectly tree from blockade. There are 
but three Government veseuls tu lok efter Che emtire court 
of North Carolina, and, from infor wation we have receiyed, 
it would not require a very sagacious privateer to slip in or 
out of any of the porte of that State. 


TROUBLE 18 THE REBEL CAMP. 

The New Orleans True Delta of July 10 has twe charac- 
teristic articles, containing bold denunciations of tha da- 
Plicity and fibecility of the rebel leaders. One refire tothe 
contemplated assem bling of the Congress of the Comfedernte 
States in Richmond on 20th inet., of the future of which an 
very rs ici pati are entertained. If the State 
of Louisiana, it says, is to be taken a a sample of the way 
things have been condocted, the result shows a t 











The 4 
An anti-tobacco lecturer 80 Spins te Sa tin the rebel. 
use of tobacco that several of his went and ion was taken up, and discussed by Senator Latham, of 
burned their cigars—holding one end them in their | California, who approved ofall the acts of Mr. Lincoln, and 
mouths by way of punishment. furthermore, if the 


—_—- ——__-_—-- er “> halen Gee San ee 
“Good-morning, Dennis. Yon have at last, I ve, | Voted to have as unfit and unworthy of the 
taste in the purchase of a hat.” veag place he derelict in its duties, Rice, 
for you, Sir; eure it has a n any how; but Minnesota, s«id he indorsed the sentiments of Senator 

teat om brerues, Oe: oan ee D nt Latham. an executive session the 
‘To this I assented, but coat seemed to a ee 

fit him “+ too much.” Monday. 

** Och!” said he, in a confidential manner, ‘‘ there's no- ee, een Sam, Se for 
in that: 1 wasn't there when I iron-clad floating was very 
Sort” = -_ ee ae oe eee 
sideration of the bill authorizing the of the 








a should was agreed to by + -t to «ix 
arcing Ts heed all wentpamed, A bill Irom the Piaunee 
get it out.” wes pach retin oun introduced by 
was A resolution was 

A prudent man servant to put by Sender MiDraeal, of Calf ria, and mere ty the 

bie sasey Sx Soe weeks the master in- effect ae ae 
queen be, Femme, and ls al - “rhe consideration of the poles 
-- oe the acts of President Lincotn was 


















coe oe om that the = Lis ‘heen toned 
war 
A ‘Ladies’ Shoemaker” advertises himself as one of the | ae ec 
luminaries of ‘the Sole her System.” tka at and the cane 
lutions were te sll emi of 
~ - 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. unaaite vee to the brave Mawr Sth Rag 
CONGRESS. lol envied Spey Rey ye Th. 
a ee Sate net Os Hand Agee 2 madden te plibenee tothe dhanters ie 

—.. ‘The resolution the acts of the | forces at Bull's Rum, declaring undiminished confidence in 
in suppressing the was discussed by | our ultimate succew, was introduced and appropriately re- 
Sees Reeeietee S Basch in opposition to its | ferred, this, @ resolution was to the 
An session wae [nl effect that the -oyp ae AS 
‘Senate adjourned. —In the Committee | cred trust, no disasters, however apparently over- 
oo Commerce, in response to a resolution whelming, must deter the nation or ite representatives 
‘as to what measures are necessary to from the performance of this high d A revolution was 
render the blockade of the rebel ports more adopted on the Secretary of War for informa- 
a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Woche ny nuns ren oie by 
to purchase, or contract for such vessels as may be | the of Indians and negroes in their traitorous army. 
SE Se ee Se a ae SS eet Sat jg che Govaenn of Ginbee 
TT AE ft most effi- national Government in helen 
cient service. The bill was to the Committee on ius onjes sadiveh ener Ge, 
yy o-- the to call | House adjourned. he 

out "The —_ THE ADVANCE OF THE GRAND anoy, 
services aleo The advance movement of the Union army into 
passed. The Senate's amendments to were took place last week. General M‘Dowell, with 
all concurred in. A joint resolution, —~| bine, itt ington 0 4h ith nearly his whale 
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of 
giala, was unanimously adopted. The bill to promote the | Garibeldl callie Prentice pele 








Mlapeed, a t city comparatively daftneeless, a 
Gul of chivelvons ftdling dionsnceged, and on ob 
gealous local militia disappointed and L 
gests that the provisional g»+ ernment should — 

rt 


fit to carry them with honor, glory, and succes to » tre 
umphal termination of all their troubles? It (* Wkely ¢ 
the indignation of the people of the rebellious Stater wit 
Pe ears mee Ate 
this nate war. 
CHANGE SCARCK IN RICHMOND. 

The Richmond ch of Saturday says thet 
body in that locality bs just oow propounding 
ant * Where be all the specie 7” —- 
are “scarce as meteors, and as for silver, o 
quarter or a half dollar is an a rtax-seed to 
eased oculars."' 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND, 

THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HOSEST AT 

LAST. 

Lom PALMERSTO® rtated, in 
that 





FRANCE. 
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should 
sanction. 1 nme tthe pepsi 
the Monifeur of the artice « 
, aed ” 
ITALY 
PROGRESS OF RVENTS. 

Genere! , it & eworted, will go to in ord 

to notify Victor of the of the 
of Italy by France, The tuhabitante of have peou- 
toned the to withdrew hie frcan thet eftr. 
Prince De the beare: cf the has been 
by M. Thouvenel, the Foreign bat only, 
ee 
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From A Puerocuaru,—(See Pace 487.) 


eight miles south of St. George, Tucker Ci 
The rebels drew up in line of battle, 
a raking volley on the 
Ohio Fourteenth—which returned a hot fire, 
ing twenty minutes, whet 


George. General Robert S. Garnett, 
tempting to rally his flying men, was struck by 
ball which pass 
right breast. Ile fell 


dead on the sand 





yunty. 
and poured in 
right of our column—the 
last- 
1 Colonel Damont’s In- 
diana Seventh made a charge upon their battery. 
They broke and ran, crossing the Ford toward St. 
1 while at- 


d through his spine and out at the 
Colonel 
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U.S. TROOPS ec - 
REBEL DO. She CENT ERVILLE 
BATTLE OF BULL'S RUN.—(Sre Pacer 41.) 


} MAP OF TI 


and biv- 
battle- 


Dumont continued the chase two miles 
ouacked, The rest bivouacked on the 
ground, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
NAVAL BATTERY AT VERA CRUZ. 
15, 1861. 


THE 
Parvapriraia, July 
To the Editor of Harpe rs Weekly: 

Dear Sir,—In vour issue of the 20th I see you 
state that the men of General Patterson’s command 
manned the Naval Battery that did so much exe- 
a | cution at Vera Cruz. The writer of the above has 
been misinformed, as the guns were manned by 
the sailors of the ships from which the guns were 





LLOs. EDWARD EVERETT, ON 


taken. There were five guns, the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant Marry Ingersoll, U.S.N 
By noticing the above you will but do justice to th 
sailors who worked the guns, and oblige ene who 
served at the Raritan’s gun as a blue jacket. 
respectfully, Wiiwwam H. Srevr 

Our information with regard to the working of 
the guns of the Naval Battery at Vera Cruz came 
from a very high source ; but we will let our cor- 
respondent tell his story in his own way. General 
Patterson's recent performance has not justified the 
expectations of his friends, and but few will re- 
grct his retirement to private life. Had he fol- 
lowed Johnson up, the affair at Ball’s Run might 
have terminated very differently.—Ep. Harper's 
Weekly. 








BENALF OF THE LADIES OF BOSTON. 
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THE SCHOONER “8, J. WARING," RECAPTURERRFPROM THE PIRATES BY THE NEGRO WM. TILLMAN 


THE SCHOONER “S. J. WARING.” 


We publish on this page an engraving of the 
schooner 8, J, Waring, of Brook Haven, Smith, 
master, henee for Montevideo, July 4, with an 
issorted cargo. We also give views of her deck 
ind the cabin, where the tragedy described below 
ecurred, She returned to port on 2ist, and re- 
ported as follows : * 


On the third day out from port, the Tth inst., when 150 
miles from Sandy Hook, in lat, 38°, long. 69°, was brought 
to by the privateer brig Jef Davis, which sent a boat full 
of men alongside, and ordered the e&iptain of the schooner 
to haul dew n the United States flag, and declared her a 
prize tothe C,8.A. They pansacked the vessel, and took 
from her what they wanted—such as charts, quadrant, 
provisions, crockery, ete., and after returning te the schoon- 
er a second time, they pit n prize-crew of five men on 
board without arma, and tuck away 
the two mates and two seamen, lea 

amen, and Mr. Bryee Mackinnon, 

The prize-crew were ey ne O'Neil, Scnrtdaan plies 
in command; one named Stevens, at mate, and 
Liddy, as second mate, and swo men, 

\t 3 p.m. the schooner was headed South—probably for 
(larleston or near by. The remaining crew and the pas- 

nger were in hopes of a recapture by some United States 

el, and made themselves ag and sociable to the 
privateersmen, and in ¢ they d nothi 
til the night of the 16th of July, when fifty -+. to the 
thward of Charleston, 
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Seeing no prospect of their hopes being realized, andthe 
prize captain and first mate being asleep in their berths, and 
the second mate at the wheel, the others dozing or asleep, 
the preconcerted was carried into effect by the stew- 
ard, William Tillman (colored), killing the three with a 
h:¥chet, and throwing the bodies overboard. It was all 
finished in five minutes. One of the remaining men was 
tied up that night, and both were released in the morning 
on promise to help work the vessel, and were treated ac- 
cordingly 

After retaking the vessel the charge of her devolved on 
the steward. Neither he nor the rest understood naviga- 
tion, but having onee got hold of the land he brought her 
safely up to pilot ground, when Mr. Charles Warner, of the 
pilot-boat June, took charge of her. 


Another account gives the following details: 


As soon as the vessel waz fairly in the hands of the se 
cessionists, the Stars and Stripes which fluttered from the 
mast was taken down and cut up into pieces, in order to 
make a rebel flag out of it. This it was, Tillman avers, 
which first inspired him with a hatred and an incentive 
of revenge, as he saw the flag of the Union trampled upon 
ao shamefully by those cowardly traitors to the cause of 
freedom. Things went on smoothly enough until the 
seventh day after the capture, the 4th of July—Tillman 
meanwhile planning in his mind the best method to adept 
in order to retake the vessel. The crew of the S. J. War- 
ing were working the veasel at the time, and consequently 
not kept in irons. One of the men composing the crew, 
named Donald M‘Leod, it appears, refused taking the ves 
sel, and notwithstanding this, the brave Tillman did not 
hesitate in carrying out the heroic work whieh he had 
been planning out in his mind for several days previct 
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WEEKLY. 


Three days passed in this manner, until the night 
16th, when shortly before the hour of midnight, Tillman 
determined upon freeing the vessel from the pirate It 
was half part cleven o'clock precisely, according to his 
own statement, The captain, Montague Amiel, was seleep 
in his cabin, together with Stevens, the mate, ih the berth 
next to him. The second mate, Malcom Siding, wae ale 
asleep on the poop-deck, and the other two seamen com- 
posing the pirate prize-crew, lounging leisurely at 
the forehead part of the ship 
Tillman stole up from between decks, hatchet in 
hand, and first went down into the captain's cabin, who 
was sound asleep in bed. He then raised his axe and gave 
him a vigorous blow on his skull, from which he seemed 
to be launched into eternity, for he moved not an inch 
The negro next proceeded t al with the mate, whe was 
aleo reclining near his captain fart asleep, and dealt with 
him in the same summary and terrible manner. Afier 
leaving both these men dead below, Tillman came on the 
poop-deck and ick the second mate a fearful blow over 
the temple. The unfortunate man wae just rising from 
his reclining porition, with little expectation that he was 
about being launched into eternity. He then went below 
nee more, took hold of the captain's body and flung him 
overboard, doing the same with that of the mate and 
second mate. The coast being now clear, he called out to 
the two remaining of the crew aft, telling them that they 






were 


with 








must obey him as captain of the vessel, or he would throw 
them overboard al» The men yielded up without a mur 
mar, when he had them at once ironed, but subsequently 
released them on their consenting to aseiet in bringing the 


vessel to a Northern port. The names of the 
James Molineau and James Dorset, on 
old and the other twenty-two 

The coast was now clear of danger, and the here Till 
man proceeded to use the hest means in hix power for the 
safe navigation of bis vessel into a Northern port. It 1 
at this time, finding that the S. J. Waring wus teo heavy 
for a short crew, that he offered Dorset and Molineau their 
| liberty if they would assist him in the working of the «hip 
| On this occasion he (Tillman) ¢Mphically expressed him 
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ting them overt rd, and getti thee ler hi " 
command, Tilman rele » and 
half minut 
With regard to the scene of the tragedy the 
The ald report r save 
rhe etate-r : } | ; t} 
hooner ements ¢ tly t pr ¢ ind 
when t tb I ty { ’ oa 0) ’ 
into that land “* m wl ‘ ' a’ 
The sheets of the bed | f : 1 with 
blood vd the entire ' ’ ) an na 
rr ' e did 
ps the cap 
tain t “pr ared ti ’ - ch ap tt 
ptain ugg! t to hewe taken 
yl 1 either case tt : which 1 
lted from the dragging the t ri nl 
The place where th ‘ ad mate expi ly ained 
with but a few spots of blood he lov upen the retel 
flag which had been t out from 1 stn ud &iripe 
that bearing several mark i t The ft 
remains at the ead-q ! ‘ 
gether with the xe wit! 


and the coat which the r 





wearing The tonnage 

nd oe le eald w be a fa 
tle craft 1 belongs to J 
Ihe int rdnance t 
Jeff n, Lope Island, in 

The negro Tillman has been confined in the 
House of Detention as a witness, but will doubt 
Jess shortly be liberated He has heen befare the 
Chamber or Commerce, and it ie in contemplati 
to present hiw with a substantial ward, 
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THE BATTLE OF CARTHAGE, MISSOURI.—From « Sxetcu mape on THe Sror.—[Sre next Pace.) 
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THE BATTLE OF 
CARTHAGE, 


Ox page 486 we illustrate Tux 
BAtrie or CARTHAGE, where Col- 
onel Siegel, of the United States 
Volunteers of Missouri, kept at bay 
and severely punished a very dis- 
proportionate force of rebels, gnder 
Generals Parsons and Rains. ~ 
St. Louis Republican gives the’ 
lowing account of the affair : m 


On Friday morning last, at five ¥ 
a scouting party sent out by 
gel e' about two miles / 


rom © ‘ ‘ket of the State 
from Carthage, a picket guard ; 


onel Siegel prepared to go forward, 
pecting to mest tho tease Seege 


some 

tance west of © A half 

nine o'clock the, took in an 
op -o prairie seven miles Carthage. 
Lieutenant Tosk ae the number of 
the opposing army at five theusand, chief- 
ly cavalry, but supplied with a battery 


of five cannon—four six-pounders and 


— of artillery, under 


mon's five 


pounder of the State 

ed, and soon after the w! 
silenced. The superior arms of the U nion- 
ivts enabled them to maintain a situation 
of comparatively little . The 
State troopsp—whom, for convenience, we 
shall call Jackson’s men—twice 

their ranka, but were rallied and held 
their position very well, considering the 
destructive discharges against them, un- 
til their guns gave out, when their col- 
umn was again broken. 


ordered, and word sent immediately for the wagons to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible, By k up the fire with 
the infantry, and bringing the a in range when- 
ever prac Colonel to retard the 
progress of Jackson's cavalry, and eventually to fall back 
almost unobstructed to which was 
some three and a half miles from the scene of the first en- 
gagement. 

By a skillful movement the were in the 


centre of the colamn in such a manner that 
tillery and infantry forces both in 


son's troops then retreated and endeavored to surround the 
entire column by taking a position upon some high bluffs 


or hills overlooking a creek. 


Major Backof ordered two of the artillery pieces in front 
t, and at the 

Colonel 
battalions. This was a manauyre to induce Jackson’ 


to oblique to the left and two t the 
time a similar movement was 


men to believe that Siegel was secking to 
extremes of their lines, and to outflank 

was followed by a up to 
the forces on the bluffs, when, 


were ordered t) a tranaversgpblique, 
heavy cross-fire was opened with canister. 
time the infantry eharged at dow 
minutes the State troops were 


scattered 
Ten rounds of canister were fired from each of the 


together with several rounds by the infanery. 


This was at about five o'clock in the 
engagement, with the manceuvring, 
neighborhood of two hours, Jackson's 
ly mounted, being armed chiefly with 

or 


were consequently able to make little or 
the attacks of Colonel 
horses were taken 


dred and fifty to three hundred. 


the right and 
hated and ity yard from the eavalry the four pieces 


Bo 
Siegel. Forty-five 
ve Jochsou's troops, and there 


GRAVES OF THE OHIO VOLUNTFERS, NEAR ROACIS 
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GRAVES OF THE OHIO VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


NINk nec First Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteers were killed in the affair at Vienna on the 
17th of June, 1861., They-were buried in the rear 
of their encampment near Roagh's Mills, Virginia, 
on the 18th, and th® same day the encampment 
was removed to a point five miles beyond, on the 
road to Vienna. On the evening of the 18th the 
Third Regiment New Jersey Militia occupied the 
ground vacated by thé Ohio troops. . Finding the 
graves unprotected, by direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stephen Moore the Jersey troops built a 
neat fence of cedar bi around the graves. 
Under the mound are the bodies of eight men, and 
in the grave in front lieg the body of the sergeant, 
who died after the others were buried. A few days 
after the burial the was visited by some of 
the officers ef the Ohio mt, and after their 
departure two Masonic entblems (a small gilt slip- 
per and a triangle containing the letter “ G’’) were 
found hanging on the cedar planted in the centre 
of the mound. 





GENERAL HILWS HEAD-QUAR- 
TERS. 


Rowtespure, the head-quarters of General Hill 
in Western Virginia, is situated in a deep gorge in 
the Alleghanies, at a point where the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad crosses Cheat River. The scenery 
around it is bold, grand, and picturesque, shut 
in by towering mountain-walls, the dark stream 
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MILLS, VIRGINIA.—[Skerenep py ax Ouro VoLerte: 


flows silently on, overshadowed with dense forests 
of hemlock and laurel. This region of country is 
wild and thinly populated, and deer and bear roam 
unmolested along the thickly-wooded slopes. The 
little village has sprung up since the opening of 
the railroad, and has become quite a thriving place. 
General Hill is-at present concentrating all his 
troops at Rowlesburg, by order of General M‘Clel- 
lan, for the purpose of cutting off the retreat of the 
Confederates lately under Garnett, at St. George. 
The illustration will be found on page 490 


——SEES 


GENERAL M‘CLELLAN, 


We publish on page 484 a portrait of Mazor-Gen- 
ERAL M‘CieciAx, U.S.A., whose brilliant vic- 
tories in Western Virginia we have already “Ius- 
trated. We subjoin an authentic account o¢ Gen- 
eral M‘Clellan’s career : 


He wae born in Philadelphia on December 3, 1826. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the Military Academy at 
West Poinggeraduating with the class of 1846, with the 
rank of Brevet Second Lieutenant of Engineers. Until 
the Mexican war, however, he had no opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himeelf, and then, “for gallant and meritor- 
ious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubuaeo,"’ 
as the orders expressed it, he wae breveted First Lieuten- 
ant. “For gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle 
of Molino del Rey,” on September 8, 1847, he wae offered 
a Brevet Captaincy, which he declined. He was advanced 
to this rank, however, subsequently, “‘for gallant and 
meritorious conduct at the battle of Chapultepec,” and re- 
ceived the command of a company of eappers, miners, and 

in May, 1848. At the close of the Mexican 
war he returmed to West Point, where he remained on 
duty with the sappers and miners until 1851. During this 
time he introduced the bayonet exercise into the army, 
apd translated and adapted a manual which has since be- 
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come a text-hook for the service, Dur~ 
ing the summer and tall of 1501 he super 
intended the netruction of Port Dele. 


ware, and in the sneendir pring wee 





srigued to duty, under M j Ii. Marey, 

expetitien for th ploration of 

i River, Ther wae ordered 
direst to Tere a . engtoeer, on 
the etaff of General I ‘ lr. Bmith, 
and engage! for some month im ear- 
veying the riv ‘ and herbors of that 
State. In 1855 he + rilered to the Pe 
eifie coast, in command of the W ert 
division of the survey of the North Pa 


cific Raliroad rwte. Ile returned to the 
Fast ia 1864,0n duty connected with the 


Pacific muryey, and was engaged at in 
secret vervice to the Weet ladi The 
next year he received a comm m in 
the First Regiment of Uaveiry, and war 


appointed a metober of the mimieeton 
which went te the seat of war in the 
Crimes and io Northern Roeria. Colonet 
Richard Delafield, one of hie colleagues 
le now an officer In the rebel anny, and 
Major Alfred Mordecal, the third menit. 

of the Conumiesicn, a short time ago re- 
sigued the Buperintendency of the Trov 
Arsenal Major M‘Clelian’s report on 
the “ Organization of Duropeau Armive 
and the Operations of the War,” « qnarto 
a ae 


volume, embodving the reeult of hi , 
servations in the Crimes, greatly en 
hanced his reputation as « ecientifie sol- 
jer ln January, 18! weary of ine 
tion, he resigned his position in t! rmy 
to become Vice- Preeider it or 
of the Iitinola Central Rallroad, which 


poet he held for three years, when he was 
ofiered and accepted the Presidency of the 


Ohio snd Miseiseippi Railroad, of which 
he wae alee General Superintendent 
When our domestic troubles aseurned for- 
micable dimenrions, Major MC lellan’s 

rvices were at once called into requial- 
tion. Governor Ourtin, of Venneyivania, 


tried to seowre the benefit of hie exp 

rience in organizing the volunteers from 
thet State but the tender of the Major 
Generalship of the Obto forees reached 
him fret, and he atonee accepted it, On 
Mny 14 he received «a commission ae Ma 

jor-General ia the United Biates Aruty, 
and now has command of the Department 
of Ohio, which comprises all of the States 
of Dilinela, Indiema, and Olffe, and that 
part of Virginia lying north of the Great Kanawha River 
and west of the Green Brier Kiver and the Maryland tlm 

with eo much of PenneyPrania as Hes west of a Moe drawn 
from the Maryland line to the porthoart corner of M' Kean 
County 





PRESENTATION OF A FLAG TO 
THE WEBSTER REGIMENT. 

Own page 484 we illustrate the presentation of a 

fla by Edward } 


Boston, to the Webster Regiment, at Bostor 


verett, on hehalf of the ladic f 


July 18, 186]. In presenting the flag to Colonel 
Fletcher Webster, Mr. Everett said, among other 
things: 


You are entering, Sir, with your patriotic associates, 
upop an untried fieid of duty, dat you are descended from 
a stock which, In more than ome generation, teaches lee 
sons of loyal devotion. Your grandfather, Copiain Ebene 
zer Webster, a grave end thonghtful man, was one of thom 
brave frontier rangers who bore the brunt of the seven 
years’ war in the wilderness which separated our then fee 
ble settlements from Canada, and he stool with Stark a' 
Benaington. Your noble father, in defence of the men 
aced Constitution of the country, led these mwighiy conflict" 
of the Renate, not lee ardnous, not lew deceive, than the 
Your only brother, following the 
impulve of a generous ambition. left hix roung Hife om the 
sickly plains of Mexico. On the faunlly record thet bears 
there proud memories, nothing Wes worthy then duty 


conflicts of the fetd 


faithfully performed, danger bravely mot, and the rowutry 
honorably served, will ever, | om confident, be inrcrited 
in connection with yout Mame 


CAMP OF THE FIRST BRIGADE OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY, ON THE FAIR GROURDS, NEAR WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 
[See Pacer 490.] 
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‘ ’ COLONEL HUNTER’S ATTACK AT THE BATTLE OF Bl LLY RUN. 
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OF BUL'Y RUN.—Frow Sxercues By OUR Sprectat Artist.—[{Srr Pacer 491.] 
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) MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK NINTH (SAAC BLAKEMORE AND GEORGE M‘MULLAN) HAULING 


rik SECESSION FLAG AT HARPER'S FERRY, 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 
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THE REBELS IN VIRGINIA. 


WE continue our series of illustrations of THE 
Reset Army rs Virorsta, from sketches by our 
faithful correspondent. With regard to the illus- 
trations on pages 487 and 491, he writes us: “I 
send you a sketch of the camp of General Bee’s 
BriGapE or THe Conreprrate Army, at the 
Fair Grounds near Winchester. It consists of 
some five regiments of Alabamians and Mississip- 
pians, in all about five thousand men. They are 
camped there at present, awaiting the advance of 
General Patterson, when I suppose General John- 
ston will order another retreat. The other sketch 
is one of a little incident which took place at Har- 
per’s Ferry yesterday. Two of the Ninth, Isaac 
Blakemore and George M‘Mullan, went over and 
climbed the pole in the armory yard and took 
down the State flag of Virginia, which had been 
flying there since the place was first occupied by 
the Confederates. It was brought over to Sandy 
Hook and divided among their comrades, each one 
of whom secured a piece to send home as a tro- 
phy.” 


=== 
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FALL'S CHURCH, VIRGINIA, THE ADVANCED POST OF OUR ARMY ON THE POTOMAC. 


FALLS CHURCH. 


Ow this page we illustrate Fati’s Cuvacm, 
Fainrax County, Virer1a, from a sketch by 
our special artist with General M‘Dowell's corps 
darmée. This is the most advanced post of our 
army in Fairfax County, and has been the scene 
of several picket skirmishes. Fall's Church was 
built in 1709, and rebuilt, as an inscription on the 
wall informs us, by the late “ Lord” Fairfax, whose 
son, the present “ Lord” Fairfax, is supposed to be 
serving in the rebel army. The title of Lord, we 
may observe, is still given to the representative 
of the family. The inscription on the old church 
reads as follows: 


“Tienry Fairfax, an accomplished gentleman, an up- 
right magistrate, a sincere Christian, died in command 
of the Fairfax Volunteers at Saltillo, Mexieo, 1847. But 
for his munificence this church might stMl have been a 
ruin.” 


Service was held in the old church two Sundays 
since—Rev. Dr. Mines, Chaplain of Second Maine 


Regiment, officiating, and most of the troops in the 
neighborhood being present. : 


ROWLESBURG, THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF GENERAL HILL, IN WESTERN VIRGINIA—(Ses Pace 487.] 
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LOCOMOTIVES DISMANTLED BY THE RELELS AT MARTINSBURG, VIRGINIA.—[Sxeronep py ove Srrciac Anrisr.] 


DESTRUCTION OF LOCOMOTIVES 
AT MARTINSBURG, VA. 


Ox this page we illustrate one of the effects of 
the Southern Rebellion—the destruction of valua- 
ble property by the rebels. Our special artist 
writes us from Martinsburg: * The destruction of 
locomotives, ears, etc., by the Confederates is one 
of the most disgraceful sights I ever witnessed. 
Forty-two as fine engines as could be built have 
beeu mutilated, some by burning, others by mere 
destruction with hammers and crow-bars. The sta- 
tionary engine has met with no better treatment, 
and the buildings themselves were only saved from 
destruction by the precipitate flight of thie Confed- 


erate troops,” 





SKIRMISH ON THE POTOMAC. 


SxirMisutnG along the Potomac has become 
an everyday amusement with the troops stationed 
on the upper part of that river. Scarcely a day 
passes without an exchange of shots at some point 
between Edwards Ferry and Sandy Hook. Both 
parties generally keep themselves sheltered behind 
the trees and rocks that line the shores. So far 
two of the Federal troops have been killed and 
three wounded. It is not known how many have 
lost their lives on the other side. Several have 
been seen to fall. This sketch represents a little 
brush which took place at Sandy Hook a few days 
ago. After some pretty sharp firing, in whica no- 
body was hurt, the Virginians retreated into the 
mountains, and hostilities were suspended, 


SKIRMISH BETWEEN A PORTION 





THE BATTLE AT BULL’S RUN. 


We devote a considerable portion of our space 
this week to the illustration of the BaTrrie or 
Butx’s Run. A large view of CoLonet Honrer's 
AtrTack, from sketches by our special artist, who 
was present, will be found on pages 488 and 489; 
the CommMENCEMENT oF THE Frere is illustrated 
on page 492; and on the same page will be found 


an illustration of the cautious ExPLortnc or TuE | 


Grovunp by our artillery. 
found a Mar of the battle. 
account from a letter addressed by Mr. Henry J. 
Raymond to the 7imes: 


On Saturday the troops were all brought closely up to 
Centreville, and all needful preparations were made for 
the attack which was intended for the next day. (On Sun- 
day morning, therefore, the army marched—by two roads 
—Colonel Richardson with his command taking the South- 
ern, which leads to Bull's Run, and General Tyler the 
Northern, running parallel to it at a distance of about a 
mile and a half. The movement commenced at about 8 
Cclock. I got up at a little before 4 and found the long 
line of troops extended far out on either road. I took the 
road by which Colonel Hunter with his command, and 
General M‘Dowell and staff had gone, and pushed on di- 
After going out about two miles 
Colonel Hunter turned to the right—marching obliquely 
toward the Run, which he was to crow some four miles 


up, and then come down upon the intrenched po- 
pe enemy on the other side. Colonel Miles was 
he was up whenever they might be needed. 


eral Tyler went tly forward, to « the enemy in 
front, and send reinforcements to © Hunter when- 


as I have already stated, upon what is 
It is hilly, like all the sur- 


ont about three miles 
to a point down which road, ieading through 
a forest, descends; then it 


by a succession of 
rising and falling knolle for a quarter ofa mile, when it 


On page 484 will be 





We give the following | 


crosses a stone bridge and then ascends by a steady slope 

to the heights beyond. At the top of that slope the rebel» 
| had planted heavy batteries, and the woods below were 
filled with their troops and with concealed cannon. We 
proceeded down the road to the first of the small knoll« 
nentioned, when the whole column halted. The 80-pound- 
er Parrott gun, which has a longer range than any other 
| in the army, was planted directly in the road. Captain 
Ayres's battery was stationed in the woods & little to the 
| right. The First Ohio and Second New York Regiments 
w re thrown into the woods In advance on the left. The 
Sixty-ninth, New York, the Firet, Second, and Third Con- 
necticut regiments, were Fra behind them, and the 
Second Wiheconsin was threwn into the woods on the right. 
At about helf past six o'clock the 80-pounder threw two 
shells directly into the battery at the summit of the slope, 
on the opposite height, one of which, as I learned after- 
ward, struck and exploded directly in the midst of the 
bettery, and occasioned the utmost havoc and confusion 
Afier about half an hour Captain Ayres threw ten or fifteen 
shot and shell from his battery into the same place. But 
both failed to elicit any reply. Men could be seen moving 
about the opposite slope, but the batteries were silent 
An hour or so afterward we heard three or four heavy guns 
from Colonel Richardson's column at Bull's Run, and these 
were continued at intervals for two or three hours, but they 
were not answered, even by a single gun. 

At half past 11 we heard Hunter's guns on the opposite 
height, over a mile to the nght. He was anewered by 
| batteries there, and then followed the sharp, rattiing v 

leys of musketry, as their infantry became engaged. The 

firing was now incessant. Hunter had come upon them 
suddenly, and formed his line of battle in an open field, at 
| the right of the road. The enemy/drew up to oppore him, 
but he speedily drove them to retreat and followed them up 
with the greatest vigor and rapidity. Meantime, for some 
three hours previous, we had seen long lines of dense dust 








\ 


| rising from the roads leading from Manassag, and, with the 
| glase, we could very clearly perceive thatthey Were raised 
by the constant and steady stream of reinforcements, which 
continued to pour in nearly the whole day, 

The Sixty-ninth, Seventy-ninth, Second, abd Kighth 
New York—the First, Second, and Third Connecticut, and 
the Second Wisconsin were brought forward in advance 
| of the wood and marched across the field to the right to 
| go to Colonel Hunter's support. They croseed the inter 








vening stream and drew up in a small open Seld, sepsrat d 
from Colonel Hunter's column by 8 dense weag, which was 
filled with batteries and infentry. Our gunr continucd 
to play upon the woods which thas concealed the encmy, 
and aided materially in clearing them for the adVance. 
Going down to the exireme front of the coltwun, | could 
watch the progress of Colonel Hanter, marked by the con 
stant roar of artillery aad the roli of musketry, as he push 
ed the rebels back from point to point. At 1 @elock he 
had driven them out of the woods end’ acrose the road, 
which was the prolongation of that on which we stood 
Here. by the side of their batteries, the rebels made a 
stand. They planted their fiag directly in the read, and 
twice charged across ft upon oor wen, but without mor 
ing them an inch. ‘Tey were met by a destructive fire, 
and were compelled to fall tii further back. Gradually 
the point of fire passed further away until the deme clowuus 
of smoke which marked the progress of the combat were 
at least half a mile to the left of what had beem the cem 
tral poeition of the rebel 
It wae now o cluck 
the front of our column, 


I was et the advanced point of 
hardred rods beyoud the 
woods, in whieh the few troop: then there were drawn up, 
when I decided to drive back to tite town for the purpose 
of sending you wy dispatel As I paneed up the road the 
balls and shell from t bewan to fall with more 
than uenal rapidity I di the point fram which 
they came: but meeting Cay n Ay he sald he waa 
about to bring up his battery, supported by the Olido Birt 
gade, under General Schenck, to repel « remored attempt 
of cavalry to outflank tl.ie coluran Ae I went forwerd he 
passed down General Schenck’s Brigade was at once 
drawn up across the road, and Captain Ayrer’s guns were 
planted in a knoll at the left, when a powerful bedy of 
rebels, with a heavy battery, ceme dewn from the direction 
of Bull's Run, and engaged thie fommp with tremendous ef 
fect. I went to Centreville, sent off my diepatch, and tart 
ed with all «peed to retura—intending to go with our troope 
upon what had been the hotly contested held, never doult- 
ing for a moment that it woald remain in their hands. I 
had gone but a quarter of a mile when we met a great num 
ber of fugitives, and our carriage econ bename entangled 
in a mage of baggage- wagons, the officer in charge of which 
told me it was uselee to go in that direction, as our troops 
were retreating Not crediting the etery, which war wt- 
terly inconsisie: t h what i} & but « Mitte while 
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OF THE NINTH AND CONFEDERATE TROOPS ACROSS TIIF Riven AT SANDY HOOK 











COMMENCEMENT 


tried to proceed, but the advancing columns rendered it 
impossible, and I turned about Leaving my carriage, I 
went toa high point of ground and saw, by the dense cloud 
f dust which rose over each of the three roads by which 
the three columns of the-army bad advanced, that they 


soon met Quarter-master 
Stetson, of the Fire Zou ~ told me, bursting int 
t had been utterly cut to pieces, 
thet the Colonel and | 
had actually been repulsed. 
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BATTLE AT BULL'S RUN.—Sxercnep sy ovr Speciat Arrist.— 


were all on the retreat. Sharp discharges of cannon in 
their rear indicated that they were being pursued. 1! wait- 
ed half an hour or so to observe the troops and batteries as | fenee if they 
they arrived, and then started for Washington, to send my Such i¢ a very pi 
diepatch and write this letter. As I came past the hill on | engagement, 


which the Seeessioniete h their intrenchments les* thau 

a week ago, I saw onc forces taking up positiona for a d % _ 
honrled t iibed P 

| and general history of Sunday’ 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
A NOVEL 
Br CHARLES DICKENS. 


Splendidly Ilustrated by John McLenan. 


CHAPTER LVIL 


Tre tidings of my high fortunes having had a 
heavy fall had got down to my native place and 
its neighborhood before I got there. I found 
the Blue Boar in possession of the in lligence, 
and I found that it made a great change in the 
Boar’s demeanor. Whereas the Boar had cul- 
tivated my good opinion with warm assiduity 
when [ was coming into property, the Boar was 
exceedingly coc! on the subject now that I was 
going out of property. 

It was evening when I arrived, much fatigued 
by the journey I had so often made so easily. 
The Boar could net put m> into my usual bed- 
room, which was engaged (probably by some 
one who had expectations), and could only as- 
sign me a verv indifferent chamber among the 
pigeons and post-chaises up the yard. But I 


had as sound « siecp in that lodging as in the | 


tmost superior accommodation the Boar could 
have given me, and thegquality of my dreams 
was about the same as infeine best bedroom. 
Early in the morning, while my breakfast was 
getting ready, I strolled round by Satis House. 
There were printed bills on the gate, and on bits 
of carpet hanging out of the windows, announc- 
ing asale by auction of the Household Furniture 
and Effects next week. The house itself was 
to be sold as old building materials and pulled 


down. Lot 1 was marked in white-washed 
knock-knee letters on the brew-house ; Lot 2 on 
that part of the main building which had been 


so long shut vy Other lots were marked off on 
other parts of the structure, and the ivy had been 


torn down to make room for the inscriptions, 
and much cf it trailed low in the dust and was 
withered already. Stepping in for a moment at 
the open gate, and looking around me with the 


uncemfortable air of a stranger who had no bus- 
. I saw the auctioneer’s clerk walking 
on the casks and telling them off for the inform- 


iness therc 


ation of a catalogue-compiler, pen in hand, who | 


made « temporary desk of the wheeled chair I 
had so often pushed along to the tune of Old 
Clem 

When I got back to my breakfast in the Boar's 
coffee-room I found Mr. Pumblechook convers- 
ing with the kindlord 
improved in appearance by his late nocturnal 
adventure) was waiting for me, and addressed 
me in the following terms: 

‘* Young man, I am sorry to see you brought 
low, But what clse could be expected! What 
else could be expected!” 

As he extended his hand with a magnificently 
forgiving air, and as I was broken by illness and 
unfit to quarrel, I took it. 

‘* William,” said Mr. Pumblechook to the 
waiter, “put a muffin on table. And has it 
come to this! Eas it come to this!” 

I frowningiy sat down to my breakfast. Mr. 
Pumblechook steod over me and poured out my 
tea—-before I conid tonch the tea-pot—with the 
air of a bénefactor who was resolved to be true 
to the last. 

“William,” said Mr. Pamblechook, mourn- 
fully, ‘put the selson. In happier times,” ad- 
dressing me, 
did you take milk? You did. Sugar and milk. 
William, bring a water-cress.” 

‘* Thank you,” said I, shortly, ‘‘but I don't 
eat water-cresses.” 

‘*You don’t eat em,” returned Mr. Pumble- 
chook, sighing and nodding his head several 
times,as if he might have expected that, and as 
if abstinence from water-cresses were consistent 
with my downfall. ‘Trae. The simple fruits 
of the earth, No. You needa’t bring any, 
Willian.” 

I went on. with my breakfast, and Mr. Pum- 
blechook continued to stand over me, staring 
fishily and breathing noisily, as he always did. 

‘‘ Little more than skin and bone!” mused 
Mr. Purmblechook, alond. ‘‘And yet when he 
weut away from here (I may say with my bless- 
ing), and I spread afore him my humble store, 
like the Bee, he was as plump as a Peach!” 

This reminded me of the wonderful difference 
vetween the servile manner in which he had 
offered his hand in my new prosperity, saying, 
‘‘May I?” and the ostentatious clemency with 
which he had just now exhibited the same fat 
five fingers. 

** Hab >” he went on, handing me the bread- 
and-buttei. yi air you a going to Joseph ?” 

‘‘In Heayen’s name,” said I, firing in spite 
of myself, ‘‘ what does it matterto you where I 
am going? Leave that tea-pot alone.” 

It was the worst course I could have taken, 
because it gave Pamblechook the opportunity 
he wanted. 

‘Yes, young man,” said he, releasing the 
handle of the article in question, retiring a step 
or two from my teble, and speaking for the be- 
hoot of the landlord and waiter at the door, 
**T will leave that tea-pot alone. You are right, 
young man. For onee you are right. I forgit 
myself when I take such an interest in your 
breakfast as to wish your frame, exhausted by 
the debilitating effects of prodigygality, to be 
stimilated by the ‘olesome nourishment of your 
forefathers. And yet,” said Pumblechook, turn- 
ing to the landlord and waiter, and pointing me 
cut at arm's length, “this is him as I ever sport- 
ed with ia his deys of happy a. i me 
not it can aot be; I tell you this is him!” 

A low murmur from the two replied. The 
waiter appeared to be particularly affected. 

“This is him,” caid Pumblech “as I 
bave rede in iy shayecart, This is ae T 


| 





Mr. Pumblechook (not | 


‘I think you took sugar? And | 














have seen brought up by hand. This ic aim 
untoe the sister of which I was uncle by mar- 
riage, as her name was Georgiana M’ria from 
her own mother, let him deny it if he can!” 

The waiter seemed convinced that I could not 
deny it, and that it gave the case a black look. 

“Young man,” said Pumblechook, screwing 
his head at me in the old fashion, “‘you air a 
going to Joseph. What does it matter to me, 
you ask me, where you air a going? I say to 
you, Sir, you air a going to Joseph.” 

The waiter coughed, as if he modestly invited 
me to get over that. soe! 

‘“‘ Now,” said Pumblechook, and all this with 
& most exasperating air of saying in the cause 
ofgirtue what was perfectly convincing and eon- 
clusive, ‘1 will tell you what to say to Joseph. 
Here is Squires of the Boar present, known and 
respected in this town, and here is William, 
which his father’s name was Potkins if I do not 
deceive myself.” 

‘*You do not, Sir,” said William. 

“In their presence,” pursued Pumblechook, 
‘*T will tell you, young man, what to say to Jo- 
seph. Says you, ‘Joseph, I have this day seen 
my earliest benefactor and the founder of my 
fortun’s. I will name no names, Joseph, but 
so they are pleased to call him up town, and I 
have seen that man.’” 

‘TJ swear I don't see him here,” said I. 

‘Say that likewise,” retorted Pumblechook. 
‘* Say you said that, and even Joseph will prob- 
ably betray surprise.” 

“There you quite mistake him,” said I. “I 
know better.” 

‘Says you,’’ Pumblechook went on, ‘‘ ‘ Jo- 
seph, I have seen that man, and that man bears 
you no malice and bears me no malice. He 
knows your character, Joseph, and is well ac- 
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more brightly than before, if that could be, con- 
trasted with this brazen pretender. I went to- 
ward them slowly, for my limbs were weak, but 
with a sense of increasing relief as 1 drew nearer 
to them, and a sense of lear ing arrogance and 
untruthfalness further and further behind. 

The June weather was delicious. The sky 
was blue, the larks were soaring high over the 
green corn, | thought all that country-side more 
beautiful and peaceful by far than I had ever 
known it to be yet. Many pleasant pictures of 
the life that I would lead there, and of the 
change for the better that would come over my 
character when I hada guiding spirit at my side 
whose simple faith and clear home-wisdom I had 
proved, beguiled my way. ‘They awakened a 
tender emotion in me, for my heart was softened 
by my return, and such a change had come to 
pass, that I felt like one who was toiling home 
barefoot from distant travel and whose wander- 
ings had lasted many years. 

The school-house where Biddy was mistress I 
had never seen, but the little roundabout lane 
by which I entered the village for quietness’ sake 
took me pastit. I was disappointed to find that 
the day was a holiday; no children were there, 
and Biddy’s house was closed. Some hopeful 
notion of seeing her busily engaged in her daily 
duties, before she saw me, had been in my mind 
and was defeated, 

But the forge was a very short distance off, 
and I went toward it under the sweet green 
limes, listening for the clink of Joe's hammer, 
Long after I ought to have heard is, and long 
after I had fancied I heard it and found it but a 
fancy, all was still. The limes were there, and 
the white thorns were there, and the chestnut- 
trees were there, and their leaves rustled har- 
mouiously when I stopped to listen; but the 





“I SAW TITE SHADOW {OF NO PARTING FROM HER.”, 


quainted with yuu: ig-heaaedness and igno- 
rance ; and he knows my character, Joseph, and 
he kngws my want of gratitoode. Yes, Jo- 
seph,’ says you”—here Pumblechook shook his 
head and hand at me—‘‘ ‘ he knows my total de- 
ficiency of common human gratitoode. He 
knows it, Joseph, as none can. You do not 
know it, Joseph, having no call to know it, but 
that man do.’” 

Windy donkey as he was, it really amazed me 
that he could have the face to talk thus to mine. 

** Says ycu, ‘Joseph, he gave me a little mes- 
sage, which I will now repeat. It was, that in 
my being brought low, he saw the finger of 
Providence. He knowed that finger when he 
saw it, Joseph, and he saw it plain. It pinted 
out this writing, Joseph. Reward of ingratitoode 
to his earliest benefactor, and founder of fortun’s. 
But that man said that he did not repent of what 
he had done, Joseph. Notatall. It was right 
to do it, it was kind to do it, it was benevolent 
to do it, and he would do it again.’” 

**It's a pity,” said I, scornfully, as I finished 
my interrupted breakfast, ‘that the man did not 
say what he had done and would do again.” 

“Squires of the Boar!” Pumblechook was 
now addressing the landlord, “‘ and William! I 
have no objections to your mentioning, either 
up town or down town, if such should be your 
wishes, that it was right te do it, kind to do it, 
benevolent to do it, and that I would do it 
again.” 

With those words the Impostor shook them 
both by the hand, with an air, and left the 
house ; leaving me much more astonished than 
delighted by the virtues of that same indefinite 
‘*it.” I was not long after him in leaving the 
house too, and when I went down the High 
Street Isaw him holding forth (no doubt to the 
same effect) at his shop door, to a select group, 
who me with vory unfavorable glances 
as I passed on the opposite side of the way. 

But it was only the pleasanter te turn to Bid- 
dy aad to Joe, whose great forbearance shone 





clink of Joe’s hammer was not in the mid-sum- 
mer Wind. 

Almost fearing, without knowing why, to 
come in view of the forge, 1 saw it at last, and 
saw that it was closed. No gleam of fire. no 
“glittering shower of sparks, nc roar o: bellows ; 
all shut up and still. 

But the house was not deserted, and the best 
parlor seemed to be in use, for there were white 
curtains fluttering in its window, and the win- 
dow was open and gay with flowers. I went 
softly toward it, meaning to peep over the flow- 
ers, when Joe and Biddy stood before me, arm 
in arm. , 

At first Biddy gave a cry, as if she thought it 
was my apparition, but in another moment she 
was in my embrace. I wept to see her, and she 
wept to sce me; I, because she looked so fresh 
and pleasant ; she, because I looked so worn and 
white. 

**But dear Biddy, how smart you are!” 

Yes, dear Pip.” 

** And Joe, how smart you are!” 

Yes, dear old Pip, old chap.” 

I looked at both of them, from one to the oth- 
er, and then— 

‘“‘Tv’'s my wedding-day,” cried Biddy, in a 
burst of happiness, ‘‘and I am married to Joe!” 

* ~ * . > * * 


They had taken me into the kitchen, and I 
had laid my head down on the old deal table. 
Biddy held one of my hands to her lips, and 
Joe's restoring touch was on my shoulder. 
** Which he warn’t strong enough, my dear, fur 
to be surprised,” said Joe. And Biddy said, “I 
ought fd have thought of it, dear Joe, but I was 
too happy.” They were both so over} to 
see me, so proud to see me, so touched by my 
coming to them, so delighted that I should have 
come by accident to make their day complete ! 

My first thought was one of great thankfal- 
ness that I had never breathed this last baffled 
hope to Joe.- How often, while he was with me 
in my illness, had it risen to my lips. How irrev- 








have seen him by 
But no, you couldn't love him better than you 


‘No, I couldn't, indeed,” said Biddv. 

‘* And, dear we have the best wife in 
the whole world, she will make you as hap- 
py a8 even you deserve to be, you dear, good 
noble Joe!” ; 

Joe looked at me with a quivering }j ‘ 
fairly put his sleeve before Meares — 

** And Joe and Biddy both, as you have been 
to church to-day, and are in charity and love 
with all mankind, receive my humble thanks for 
all you have done for me, and all I have so ill 
repaid! And when I say that I am going away 
within the hour, for I am soon going abroad 
and that I shall never rest until I have worked 
for the money with which you have kept me out 
of prison, and have sent it to you, don’t think, 
dear Joe and Biddy, that if I could repay it a 
ee ny ome a suppose I could cance) a 

ing of t owe or that I w 
do #0 if I could!” oe 7 

They were both melted by these words, and 
both entreated me to say no more. 

“But I must say more. Dear Joe, I hope 
‘ou will have children to love, and that some 
ittle fellow will sit in this chimney corner of a 
winter's night, who may remind you of another 
little fellow gone out of it forever. Don't tell 
him, Joe, that I was thankless; don’t tell him, 
Biddy, that I was ungenerous and unjust; only 
tell him that I honored you both, because you 
were both so good and true, and that, as your 
child, I said it would be natural to him to grow 
up a much betser man than I did.” 

“*T ain’t a going,” said Joe, from behind his 
sleeve, ‘‘to tell him nothink o’ that natur, Pip. 
Nor Biddy ain't. Nor yet no one ain't.” 

‘** And now, though I know you have already 
done it in your.own kind hearts, pray tell me, 
both, that you forgive.mc! Pray let me hear 
you say the words, that I may carry the sound 
of them away with me, and then I shall be able 
to believe that you can trust me, and think bet- 
ter of me, in the time to come!” 

** Oh dear old Pip, old chap,” said Joe. ‘ God 
knows es I forgive you, if I have anythink to 
forgive !” 

“Amen! And God kuows I do!” echoed 
Biddy. 

“‘ Now let me go up and look at my old little 
room, and rest there a few minutes by mysclf, 
and then when I have caten and drunk with you, 
go with me as far as the finger-post, dear Joe 
and Biddy, before we say good-by !” 


I sold ali I had, and I put aside as much as I 
could, for a composition with my creditors—who 
gave me ample time to pay them in full—and | 
went out and joined Herbert. Within a mont) 
I had quitted England, and within two months 
I was clerk to Clarriker and Co., and within 
four months I assumed my first undivided re- 
sponsibility. For the beam across the parlor- 

viling at Mill Pend Bank had then ceased to 
tremble v —der old Bill Barley’s growls, and was 
at peace, and Herbert had gone away to marry 
Clara, a 11 was left in sole charge of the Eas:- 
ern Bra_ch until he brought her back. 

Many a year went round before I was a part- 
ner in tae House ; but I lived happily with Her- 
bert and his wife, and lived frugally, and paid 
my debts, and maintained a constant corre- 
spondence with Biddy and Joe. It was not 
until I became third in the Firm that Clarriker 
betrayed me to Herbert ; but he then declared 
that the secret of Herbert's partnership had been 
long enough upon his conscience, and he must 
tell it. So he told it, and Herbert was as much 
moved as amazed, and the dear fellow and I 
were not the worse friends for the long conceal- 
ment. I must not leave it to be supposed that 
we were ever a great House, or that we made 
mints of ~ We were not in a grand way 
of business ;- we had a good name, and 
worked 107 Oup profits, and did very well. We 
owed so much to Herbert's ever-cheerful indus- 
try and readiness, that 1 often wondered how 
I had conceived that old idea of his inaptitude, 
until I was-oné day enlightened by the reflection 
that, the inaptitude had never been in 
him at all, but had been in me. 





CHAPTER LVIL 


For eleven years I had not seen Joe nor Bid- 
dy with my bodily eyes—though they had both 
been often before my fancy in the East—when, 
upon an evening in ber, an hour or two 
after dark, I laid my hand softly on the latch 
of the old kitchen door. I touched it so softly 
that I was not heard, and looked in unseen. 
There, smoking his pipe in the old place by the 
kitchen fire-light—as hale and as strong as ever, 
though a little gray—sat Joe ; and there, fenced 
into the corner with Joe’s leg, and sitting on my 
own little stool, looking at the fire, was—I again! 

“We giv’ him the name of Pip for yoursake, 
dear old ,” said Joe, delighted w I took 
another stool by the child’s side (but I did not 
rumple his hair), ‘‘and we hoped he might grow 
a little bit like you, and we think he do.” 

I thought so too, and I took him out for » 
walk next morning, and we talked immensely, 
understanding one another to perfection. And 1 
took him down to the church-yard, and set him 
on a certain tombstone there, and he showed 
me from that elevation which stone = — 
to the memory of Philip Pirrip, late is Par- 
ish, and Also Georgiana, Wife of the Above. 

“Biddy,” said 1, when I talked with her after 
dinner, as her little girl lay sleeping in her lap, 
“you must give Pip to me, one of these days; 
or lend him, at all events.” 
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“No, no,” said Biddy, gently. “You must 


ry Herbert and Clara say, but { ton’t think 
I shall, Biddy. I have so settled down in their 
home, that it’s not at all likely. 1 am already 
quite an bachelor.” . 

Biddy looked down at her child, and put its 
little hand to her lips, and then put the good 
matronly hand with which she had i 
into mine. There was something in the action 
and in the light pressure of Biddy's wedding- 
ring that had a very pretty eloquence in it. 

“ Dear Pip,” said y, ‘you are sure you 
don't fret for her?” 

“Oh no—I think not, Biddy.” 

“Tell me, as an old, old friend. Have you 
quite forgotten her ?” oy. 

‘My dear Biddy, I have forgetten nothing in 
-nv life that ever had a foremost place there, and 
jittle that ever had any place there. But that 
poor dream, as I once used to call it, has all 
gone by, Biddy, all gone by!” 

Nevertheless, I knew while I said those words 
that I secretly intended to revisit the site of the 
old house that evening alone for her sake. Yes, 
even so. For Estella’s sake. 

I had heard of her as leading a most unhapp 
life, and as being separated from her panes | 
who had used her with great cruelty, and who 
had become quite renowned as a compound of 

ide, avarice, brutality, and meanness. And 
Thad heard of the death of her husband, from 
an accident consequent on his ill-treatment of a 
horse. ‘This release had befallen her some two 
years before ; for any thing I knew she was mar- 
ried again. 

The early dinner-hour at Joe’s left me abund- 
ance of time, without a my talk with 
Biddy, to walk over to the old spot before dark. 
But what with loitering on the way, to look at 
old objects and to think of old times, the day 
had quite declined when I came to the place. 

There was no house now, no brewery, no 
building whatever left, but the wali of the old 
garden. The cleared space had been inclosed 
with a rough fence, and, looking over it, I saw 
that some of the old ivy had struck root anew, 
and was growing green on low, quiet mounds 
of ruin. A gate im the fenee standing ajar, I 
pushed it open and went in. . 

A cold, silvery mist had veiled the afternoon, 
and the moon was not yet up to scatter it; but 
the stars were shining beyond the mist, and the 
moon was coming, and the evening was not dark. 
I could trace out where every part of the old 
house had been, and where the brewery had 
been, and where the gates, and where the casks. 
I had done so, and was looking along the deso- 
late garden-walk, when I beheld a solitary figure 
in it. 

The figure showed itself aware of me as I ad- 
vanced, It had been moving toward me, but it 


stood still. As I drew nearer I saw it to be the 
figure of a woman. As I drew nearer it 
was about to turn away, when it sto and 


let me come up with it. Then it faltered, as if 
much surprised, and uttered my name, and I 
eried out, 

“Estella!” 

‘Tam greatly changed. I wonder you know 
me.” 


The freshness of her beauty was indeed gone, 
but its indescribable majesty and its indescriba- 
ble charm remained. ‘Those attractions in it I 
had seen before; what I had never seon before 
was the saddened, softened light of the once 
proud eyes; what I had never felt before was the 
triendly touch of the once insensible hand. 

We sat down on a bench that was near, and 
I said, ‘* After so many years, it is strange that 
we should thus meet again, Estella, here where 
~—— meeting was! Do you often come 

Cc 

“‘T have never been here since.” 

a a” 

moon began to rise, and I thought of 
the placid look at the white. ceiling, re aes 
passed away. The moon began to rise, and I 
thought of the pressure on my hand when I had 
spoken the last words he had heard om earth. 


Estella was the next to break the silence that 
ensued between us. 


circumstances. Poer, * 

The silvery mist an mene et | the first 
Tays of the moonlight, and the same rays touch- 
ed the tears that dropped 
knowing that I saw them, and setting herself to 
get the better of them, she said, quietly, 

walked 


“Yes, Estella.” 

“The ground belongs to me. It is the only 
possession I have not relinquished. Every thing 
else has gone from me, little by little, but I have 
Kept this It was the subject of the only determ- 
ined resistance I made in all the wretched yeas.” 

‘Is it to be built on?” 


‘** And do well, I am sure?” 
1 work pretty hard for a sufficient living, 


“OF lang very often, 

very There 

tine when I kept far from me the ren ~— 
ignorant of its worth. But since eo 
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take leave of you in taking leave of this spot. I 


“Glad to part again, Estella? To me, part- 
ing is a painful thing. ‘To me, the remembrance 
of our last parting has been ever mournful and 

> 


“But you said to me,” returned Estella, very 
earnestly, ‘‘*God bless you, God forgive you |’ 
And if you could say that to me then, you will 
not hesitate to say that to me now—now, when 
suffering has been stronger than all other teach- 
ing, and has taught me to understand what your 
heart used to be. I have been bent and broken, 
but—I hope—into a better shape. Be as con- 
siderate and good to me as you were, and tell 
me we are friends.” 

- We are friends,” said I, rising and bending 
over her, as she rose from the bench. 
“And will continue friends apart,” said Es- 
tella, 

I took her hand in mine, and we went out of 
the ruined place ; and as the morning mists had 
risen long ago when I first left the forge, so the 
evening mists were rising now, and in all the 
broad expanse of tranquil light they showed to 
me, I saw the shadow of no parting from her. 

THE END. 


SSS 


CONCERNING FIRE-ARMS, 


Tur existence of the present warlike condition 
of affairs in this country will faturally turn the at- 
tention of all classes of people to the instruments 
with which the question at issue is to be solved. 
A peaceful nation like the American is better ac- 
quainted with the manufacture and uses of the 
plow, the spade, and the harrow, than with those 
deadly weapons of war which we have now to weld 
and to wield. Very few know any thing about 
arms, and as every one is liable to be called upou 
to converse about them, if not to bear them, some 
description of those whith may probably be brought 
into service during the present war will not be in- 
appropriate or uninteresting. 

REVOLVING PISTOLS, 

Colt’s revolving pistols have become so univers- 
aliy known of late years that any description of 
them is superfluous; where pistols are used they 
will be the regulation arm. At present it is almost 
impossible to purchase them at any reasonable 
price, the army pattern selling for $27. Another 

good revolving pistol is North's patent, made 
by the Savage Revolving Fire-arm Co., at Middle- 


two the barrel having two separate 
loads, each being reached by a separate ham- 
mervand cap. pistol is very small, and an ex- 
tremely effective little weapon. 


OLD STYLE OF MUSKETS. 

Until the year 1855 the regulation arm for Unit- 
ed States Infantry was the smooth-bored musket, 
probably as inefficient a weapon as could be devised. 
‘The smooth barrel, highly polished, being absol ute- 
ly impossible to sight over with any degree of ac- 
curacy, while its carrying power was by no means 
great. Since 1855 these arms have been rifled, and 
patent sights attached, making them at present very 
effective ; they carry the Minié bullet. Now there 
are two points with regard to which people have 
very various ideas; and one of these is concerning 
rifles. And in order to instruct a great mass of in- 
dividuals who would be ashamed to confess their 
ignorance, and greatly surprised if they knew how 
many shared it, we will give as simple an idea of 
the process of rifling as possible. 


RIFLING GUN-BARRELS, 


To rifle a gun-barrel from four to six grooves 
are cut upon the interior of the barrel, extending 
longitudinally through from end to end. These 
grooves are in depth about equal to the thicknese 
of the finger-nail. Commencing parallel to each 
other, they presently take what is termed the guin- 
ing twist, and run spirally, still holding their rela- 
tive positions, to the muzzle, Thus a succession 
of threads like a screw are formed, around which 
the ball is forced, and by reason of its spiral mo- 
tion is of course propelled both with greater accu- 
racy and greater force, and these last ave the ad- 
vantages of rifling a gun-barrel. 


THE MINIE BALL. 


Next to describe the Minié ball—so called, 
though we have reason to believe the principle on 
which it is made was first discovered by N. Green- 
er, gun-maker, of Birmingham, England, and after- 
ward appropriated by M. Minié. The Minié bullet 
is a cone, hollowed at the base to the depth of about 
one-third of the height of the whole bullet; the 
cartridge is fastened to the base of the bullet, the 
whole inclosed in a paper cover, and is then placed 
in the barrel and rammed home. When the pow- 
der explodes it fills up the cavity in the bullet, ex- 


otherwise the gun becomes lead- 
ed. This principle overcomes the windage, and 
avoids the necessity for forcing a large bullet into 
a small bore, which frequently resulted in bursting 


SHARPE'S RIFLES. 
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much simplified and facilitated; but some objec- 
tionable features present themselves in the fact 
that the separation of the barrel permits the escape 
of gas when the explosion takes place; that the 
mechanism is liable to derangement; the barrel 
requiring frequently to be cleaned; and finally, 
that the gun is more expensive than others which 
are more reliable. This gun costs about $45 with 
sabre-bayonet, which will be described elsewhere. 


ARMY MUSKETS, 


Of the army musket (rifled) of 1855, with clasp 
bayonet, there can be manufactured at Springfield 
from 1800 to 2000 per month; about 35,000 have 
already been turned out from that place, half of 
which are in the possession of the Confederate 
forces. The 7th, 12th, and 7ist Reg*ments N. Y. 
S. M. are furnished with this arm, which can be 
supplied by the quantity at alout $22 50 each. 
The Mini ~i.e, with sabre bayonet, costs $30. 


ENFIELD RIFLES, 


The Enfield rifle is so called from the place where 
these arms are manufactured, It differs from the 
Minié rifle in the reduction of the bore and in 
weight—the latter weighing 10} pounds, the for- 
mer 9 pounds. With these exceptions they are 
similarly constructed. The Enfield manufactory 
turns out weekly 1100 stand of arms, employing 
1300 men. The Enfield rifle costs $30. 

We have mentioned all the guns likely to be 
brought into use at present, and will devote a few 
lines to some description of tle bowie-knife and 
sabre bayonet. 

BOW ILE-KNIVES. 


The bowie-knife is usually from ten to fifteen 
inches in length, with a blade about two inches 
wide. It is said to owe its invention to an accident 
which occurred to Colonel Bowie during a battle 
with the Mexicans ; he broke his sword some fifteen 
inches from the hilt, and afterward used the weap- 
on thus broken as a knife in hand-to-hand fights, 
This is a most formidable weapon, and is common- 
ly in use in the West and Southwest. 


SABRE BAYONETS, 

The sabre bayonet was originally used by the 
French during the Revolution of 1798, but was aft- 
erward discarded; it has since been adopted by 
their Chasseurs, and is used also by the German 
Jigers and the Zouaves ; with us it is usually at- 
tached to the Minié and Sharpe's rifle, in lieu of 
the old clasp bayonet. In size it is similar to the 
artillery sword, being about eighteen inches long, 
with a cross hilt; it is, however, curved at the 
point like a sabre, but very slightly; a second 
curve, a few inches below, gives it a resemblance 
to a Malay creese.. By an opening in the hilt it 
fits over the muzzle of the rifle, and by means of a 
spring attaches itself firmly to the barrel, When 
not in use itis carried in a sheath by the side. In 
Algiers and in Nicaragua it was used for cut- 
ting away brush and underwood, to facilitate the 
passage of artillery, or for other purposes. 

We have thus referred to the priftcipal small- 
arms in common use which possess a history, or 
with whose construction the public may be sup- 
posed not to be familiar; we will therefore proceed 
to note the results of the investigations wo have 
made into the subject of Ordnance. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF ORDNANCE. 
Artillery—or, as it is usually termed, Ordnance 
—is, in modern warfare, divided into two classes ; 
Ist, Siege Artillery, employed for attack and de- 
fense of fortified places, ships of war, etc. ; and, 
2d, Field Artillery, used in battle, or in the field- 
operations of armies. 


SIBGER ARTILLERY. 

Siege Artillery is composed of mortars, large 
howitzers, Paixhan guos, or Columbiads, and all 
cannon of a large calibre. In our service this class 
of ordnance includes 12, 18, 24, 52, and 42-pounder 
guns; 8, 10, and 13-inch mortars; 24-pound Car- 
ronades; and 8, 10, and 13-inch howitzers. All 
these, except the smaller mortars, are made of 
cast iron. 

MORTA 8S. 

Mortars are usually stationary, and are used for 
throwing iron shells filled with powder, and ig- 
nited by a fuse; bursting toey produce great de- 
struction. They are effective at distances of from 
one to three miles. 

HOWITZEP & 

The howitzer is a short, w de-mouthed picee of 
ordnance, calculated for throwing shells or balls, 
as may be desired, and discharged by means of a 
fuse. The calibre is much greater than that of 
cannon, though not so great as mortars ; it is very 
effective in siege and in resisting cavalry, as it can 
be used to throw canister or other projectiles, and 
is easily transported; only the larger size come 
under tlie head of siege-guns. The howitzer, or 
canon-obusier, was first introduced into the French 
service in 1824. 

PAIXHAN GUNS. 

Paixhan guns were invented by Colonel Bom- 
ford, of the United States Army ; but being intro- 
duced into the French service by General Paixhan, 
they received his name, although he had nothing 
to do with their invention; however, he afterward 
improved upon them. ‘They were /irst used in the 
war of 1812, and attracted uviversal notice. These 
guns are of enormous size, having a calibre of B, 
10, and 12 inches. They are made with great 
thickness at the breech, to enable them to with- 
stand a large charge of powder and wed ball. 
The largest of these guns, the 12-inch, with 
twelve poun:|s of powiler, and earries a hollow shot 
weighing 112 pounds; its extreme range is 1550 
yards. The 8-inch gun carries a solid shot of 


yards. The Paixhan are used with travers- 
ing beds ; they arc thus up an Jnelined rail- 


way, with from 3to 4 degrees elevation, after each 
| jisebarge. The great use of these heavy guus is 
' no fracturing and splintering, dismounting guns, 
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ete.; their range is usually not great. Captain 
Dahlgren, in his improvements of heavy ordnance, 
has carried still farther the principle involved in 
the Paixhan gnn—that of strengthening the breech. 
His guns are now universally used on our ships of 
war, and his theories have been recognized in Eu 
rope as a great improvement in artillery manufac- 
ture. 
COLUMMIADS. 

Perhaps the gun most commonly named at the 
present time is the Columbiad, and yet the palblic 
is extremely ignorant as to its peculiarities. ‘The 
Columbiad is of the class called Sea-coast Cannen, 
and combines in itself the qualities of the gun, 
howitzer, and mortar: in other words, it is a long- 
chambered piece of ordnance, having the capacity 
to project shot or shell, with heavy charges of 
powder, at high angles of elevation, It is, in fact, 
the Paixhan gun invented by Colone’ Bomford, 
and which we have already mentioned. In 1844 
the model of the Columbied was changed, by 
lengthening the bore and increating the weight of 
metal, to enable it to endure an increased charge 
of powder, or one-sixth the weight of the solid shot. 
Thus altered, they were found defective in strength, 
and in 1858 were degraded to the rank of she'll 
guns, with diminished charges of powder. ‘her 
place has been supplied by a new model, having 
no base-ring nor swell of the mnzzle, The B-inch 
carries a 10-pound ball; the 10-inch carries a 16- 
pound ball. 

CARBOXADPS, 

Carronades derive their name from the Carron 
Foundery, in Scotland, where they were first cast 
in 1779; they are short, light, iron guns, differing 
from cannon and how2tzers in having no trunnions, 
being fastened to their c&rriages by a loop under- 
neath, They are chiefly used for arming ships, 
and enable vessels to throw beavy Mbot at close 
quarters without overloading their decks with 
heavy guns. On shore, Carrenetes are used jn the 





same manner and for the same purposes as how- 
itzers. [Field Artillery will bo given in a future 
Number. | 
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Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
14th St., cor, $4 Av., N. Y¥. 





S| WEDDING CARDS, 

pmawns, umow.|8 ="  Mpeciuens by Mall on re- 
SaaS ceipt of 2 postage star 

wo ——} EVERVELL 3:2 Broatwar, N.Y. 





Emptorment.—Acrtive, Ixre- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown ont of 

situations by the War, can hear of Kan torwrmer which, by 

proper efforts, can be made jwofitable, by adAresing 
WLER AND WELLA, 905 Broadway, New York 


Union Envelopes!! 


100 varieties sent any where, on receipt of 50 cent: in 
ALFRED 8. ROBINSON, Publicher, Harwourd. 








“Matrimony made Rasy.” — ve" work, bor: 
can not fail—free -ax Ph cents. 
9200, Phin 


A MEY DISCOVERY. Men cap make 


95000 Capital eruall. Applioante want 
ei. Address 2 & OO, Wellsburg, Va. 
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FIBLD-MARSHAL GREELEY, THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. 
“Forward to Richmond,” by Way of Bull’s Run!!! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prize-Mocdai, Paris Exhibition, 1855, 


LAWSON & CO., 


Printing-ink Manufacturers, 
London, New York, and Boston, 


Call the ettention of Printers throughout the United States 
to their unsurparset Inks for every description of work, 
New York Depot, 2 Franklin Square, Pearl Street. 
{ 


1 
Buston Depot, N ik] State House, State St., Boston. 


To be Good Looking. 








Old Faces made to look Young 
and Beautiful. 


You may obtain a handsome 
complexion, cxempt from Pim- 
ples, Wotehes, &c., 
DR. TUMBLETY'S 
BANISITER. 
per Bottle. Sent by mail or ex. 
press to any address. 


Office 499 Broadway, N. ¥ 


by uelng 
PIMPLE 
Price One Dollar 








LEA & PERRINS’ 
Worcestershire Sauce, 
EXTRACT 


of a Letter from a 
MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 
at Madras 
TO HIS BROTHER 
at Worcester, 
May, 1850. 

“Tell LEA & PER. 
RINS that their 
SAUCE is highly ev- 
teemed in India, and 
ix, in my opinion, the 
most palatable, as well 
a8 the most wholesome 

ya BAUCE that is made.” 
JOUN DUNCAN & SONS, 
Union Square and Fourteenth Str-et, Sole Agente. 













PRONOUNCED BY 
CONNOISEURS 
TO BE THE 
Only Good Sauce 

and applicable to 
| EVERY VARIETY 
OF DISH. 








WARD'S | 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


MADE TO MEASURE AT $18 PER DOZEN. 
lrinted direetiots for Self-Measurément, list of prices, 
drawings of different styles 6f Shirts, sent free everywhere. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
No. 387 Broadway, N. ¥., up Stairs. 





SHOCK FOR OUR VIRTUOUS FRIEND, MR. JOHN BULL. 





Melainotype Portraits 
(In Neat Frames) 
Of Gen. SCOTT, Gen. McCLELLAN, Gen. PATTERSON, 
Gen. SPRAGUE, Gen. BANKS, Gen. FREMONT, Gen. 
LYON, Col. CORCORAN, Col. BLENKER, Col. BENDIX, 
and all the eminent Officers of the Army—«old by the 
Thousand, Hundred, or Dozen. Samples by Mail Fifteen 
Cents. Catalogues free. Address 
ABBOTT & OO., 143 Nassau Street. 


> La 
Military Dictionary. 
Comprising Technical Definitions ; Information on Rais- 
ing and Keeping Troops; Actual Service, including Make- 
shift« and Improved Material; and Law, Government, 
Regulation, and Administration relating to Land Forces, 
By 


Inspector-General U.S. A. 


One vol. Oetavo, half moroceo, 250 Illustrations, $5. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, No. 192 Broadway. 


Wanted 1000 Agents, to sell Miniature Pins of 
Cien. Seott, Batler, and all the Heroes. Also Great Bar- 
sins in dob Lote of Jewelry. Enclose from $1 to $10 for 
W. A. HAYWARD, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 


PF. H. ALEXANDER, 
Solicitor of Patente, and Attorney af Patent Law, 
Office corner of Kighth and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Examinations free, and no charge unless a Patent is 
btained. References given all over the United States. 


MOSQUITOES!!! 10,000 
PIECES NETS FOR 50 CENTS PER PIECE. 
1200 pieces extra, 10 yards long, 2) yards wide, 
HARTWELLS’ PATENT. 
PALMER’S PATENT CANOPIES, 
BOBINET LACE, 


KELTY’S, “ty Broadway. 
Illustrations of the War. 





umplee. 


All kinds 
359 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
PRICE SIX CENTS. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY has now Reevtar Artist-Cor- 
RESPONDENTS at Fortress Monroe, Va., at Washington, 
D. U., at Martinsburgh, Va., at Chambersburg, Pa., at 
Grafton, Va., at Catre, TUL, at St. Lowis, Mo., and at 
Fort Pickens, Fla. There gentlemen will accompany the 
march of the armies, and will reproduce, for the benefit of 
the readers of Harper's Weekly, every incident of the mo- 
mentous campaign which is now opening 
u's Weekly ie, moreover, in daily receipt of valn- 
s from Volunteer Correspondents in the Army 
and Navy in all parts of the country. The Pablichers will 
be glad to receive euch sketches from members of our forees 
in every section, and will pay liberally for such as they 
may use. 

The Publishers will send [Harper's Weekly free to any 
Regiment or Ship of War which may eupply them with 
the name and address of the officer to whom it should be 
forwarded. 

rhe circulation of Harper's Weekly is over One Hun- 
dred Thousand Copies. 

They have already publiched, since the Election, over 
three hondred illustrations of the Southern Rebellion, and 
they fee! confident that the pages of Harper's Weekly will 
prevent a complete and exhaustive ILLustraTep History 
or tur War. No person who wishes to be informed with 
regard to the momentons events which are transpirisg can 
afford to dispense with it. . 

Notwithstanding the great amount of space devoted to 
Ilnetrations of the War, Harper's Weekly continues to 
poblich Mr. Diokens’s New Story, “Great Expectations,” 






works it will be followed early in August by a New 
Senta Tate, by Sir Epywarp Lyrron Bunwenr, entitled 


“A STRANGE STORY,” 
which will be continued from week to week till completed. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for One Year . : ‘ em 
Two Copies for One Year 400 


Tlarper's Weekly and Harper's Mavazine, one year, $4 00, 
Iarrer’s Weeary will be sent gratuitously for one 
month—as a specimen—to any one who applies for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the Macazine will also be sent cra- 
tuitousty 
“HARPER & BROTHERS, Pra uisarns. 
FRANSLIN Squane, New Yor«. 





which is pronougeed the most succesful of his admirable 4 





Gen. Scott Uses this Map, 


So does Our Whole Army !!! 





Ready for Mailing 
Lloyd’s 
Great Military Map 


of the 


Fifteen Southern States, 
and 
Gazetteer of Southern Country, 


Cost $5000, sells for 


Only 50 Cents!! 


Engraved for the Use of the War Depart- 
ment. 


Engraved on Steel, 6 rert tone, by 5 reer wipe, «) 
ing every county and county seat, from Delaware to 1) 
centre of Mexico, and the only correct Map of the wh 
Seat of War now before the Public, 

Price in Sheets, colored handsomely in Counties, 50 
cents, or three copies for $1; sent by mail free to any part 
of the world. Price, in book form, $1, or five « pies for 
$3; Price on linen, varnished and on rollers, $2 5, or «ix 
copies for $9. The mounted edition will have to be cent 
to those ordering, by exprese; the other two editions can 
be mailed safely any where in the civilized world 

tw No Map of this Size ever sold before at less tha 
$10, 


Se 
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Lioyd’s Military Map 


of the 
Southern States 


Of North America, and Gazetteer of 
Southern Country. 


(Por the Use of the War Department. 


SHOWING THE ENTIRE SOUTH, FROM MASON 
DIXON'S LINE TO THE HEART OF MEXICU 


Drawn from actual Surveys, echowing every foot of t! 
Southern Country from Delaware to the banks of th 
del Norte, Mexico. Every County and County Seat, Toy 
Village, Fort, Navy-Yard, River, and Towns and La: 
ings on the Rivers, Lake, Swamp, and Mountain, 
marked down. Every Railroad completed up to 6th day 
of July, 1861, and all those projected, are exhibited 
this Map; every Station, and the distance from Station t 
Station is marked distinctly. More than 3000 towns on 
the Mississippi, Red, Arkansas, and Ohio Rivers, ore | 
down on this Map. All the information in the Depar 
ments at Washington City, in regard to the last Coa! 
Surveys, were used in perfecting this Map; every init 
and creek is shown. The Forts and Arsenals are al! |i 
down on Lloyd's Map correctly, from official documx nt+ in 
the War Department. 

The Gazetteer of the Southern States, Cities, Villoge-, 
Mountains, and Rivers, giving a correct sketch of « 
village, where and how situated, its population, milit 
strength, al! from the last ecnsus, is alone worth ten tim 
the price of the Map, and is printed on the back of the 
large sheet Map without extra cost. This matter which 
we give to the public on the back of this Map, is equal t 
an octavo book of 300 pages, information that would 
cost $10. All for 5° cents, Map inelwied; three « . 
for One Dollar; or by the hundred copies at one hall 
the retail price. 





Lloyd’s Military Map 
of the 
Southern States 


is acknowledged by Civil Engineers to be the best drawr 
and most accurate of any Map ever offered to the pu! 
before. The surveys for this Map were made by Civil ts 
gineers of the Southern States; and the information 
the Railroads, Stations, and Distances were furnished by 
Southern Railroad men themselves, and can be relied «2 
as correct. In fact, this is the only correct Map of t! 
Southern Country ever drawn. The people of the Nerth 
ern States can see correctly, at a glance, the prepond' 
ance of the Southern Country over the Northern an 
Western States, and will more fully comprehend |! 
reason of the Southern States uniting, by glancing we: 
ward at the rich plains of Mexico, which are exhibited on 
this Map. 

Lioyd’s Military Map is the only Map in Americ: t! 
shows Vienna, Newport News, Pig's Point, Matthins ! 
Bull's Run, Rich Mountain, Beverly, Newport News, \s 
aseas Junction, Fortress Monroe, and every other pla: 
interest in the Fifteen Southern States. 

8 The public will please understand that thi 
was pot rushed ont for the purpose of supplying the | 
with an imperfect Map during the present ex: itement, | 
has been under way for more than one year, and i 
ready for the public, afters, long and tedious work io 
veying, drawing, and engraving, and is believed to bet 
only reliable and full Map of the whole Southern countr 
ever issned. 

Can be sent by mail any where in America, Agen! 
can sell 50 copies per day. Send Money for Sample Map 
and Private Circular. No Postage-stamps taken. T! 
Postage on the Sheet Edition ix only One Cent per OF y 
to any part of the country. Can be rolled and foldc: 
without injury. : 

The Mounted Edition will have to be — by me 
Agents supplied at the following rate«:—Three Copies |! 
$1; on, rag et , Sheet Edition, $83 60. Cloth Pocke' 
Faition, at $7 20. Mounted Edition, at $18. Terms 
CASH. é 

Sample Copies are sold at retail price. Registered | 
ters only are at our rick. 

&@ Nearly ever body in America has bonght 1) 
Raitroad Map, and this is the stronge=t evidence |!) 
could offer that my Southern Military Map is the bow 
ever drawn and engraved in America. 


J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 


164 Broadway, New Yer! 


Address 


LONDON, 106 Cheaprid: 
SAN FRANCISOO, Cal. 








